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AMONGST OURSELVES 

Sometimes we hear strange thi from people who have a 
sort of distant, stand-off interest in the Catholic Press. We were . 
amused, for example, to hear two or three different suggestions 
recently for, oe and easily solving all the problems of the 
apostolate of the press. Here was one: : 

“There are too many Catholic magazines. The editors of all 
these magazines ought to get together and pool their resources 
as put out one or two really good magazines and suppress all 

test.” 

Right now, of course, there are over 50 secular publications in 
the market for every single Catholic magazine; the new idea is 
to make the proportion 100 or 200 to one. Right now not half 
the Catholic population of the land is reached by any Catholic 
magazine: this new idea would put the other half still farther out 
of reach. And, when, added to these considerations, a little thought 
is given to the practical points involved, e.g., the difficulty of 
satisfying the tastes of innumerable different classes of . Catholic 
people with one magazine, the difficulty of editorial unanimity, of 
opportunity for ‘el eau of financial backing, etc., the idea 
looks brilliant indeed : 

Another favorite byword of the objectors is this: “Too many 
Catholic magazines are house organs, published by a single Order 
or society or group.” We recognize the fact that there are maga- 
zines that are merely publicity organs, without much intrinsic 
value as magazines, but to say that this is because they are house 
organs is miles wide of the mark. As a matter of fact there is 
no magazine and never will be one that is not published as the 
organ of some house, secular gr religious, clerical or lay, com- 
mercial or religious, uniting a staff by promise or by previous 
vows. Religious houses have a start on other groups in the unity 
that is already theirs. - By 

What next, for the salvation of the Catholic Press? 
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COMPANION 


Unless I heard Him moaning through the dawn, 
I had not waked to heed the call of day; 
If undiscerned His Sweat had dewed the lawn, 
I still had slept, His sorrows to betray. 


The pillowed clouds must hold a gory Head, 
Unless the sun its wounded visage hide; 

If bloody be the East, there He has bled, 
And now the clouds run bloody from His Side. 


The waking breeze, unless it blow in vain, 
Must lay His warm repinings on my cheek, 
And must the morning, taciturn with pain, 
Cry “lamma sabbacthani,” if it speak. 


I kiss the tangled brush, His matted Hair, 

If through the woods I idle early hours; 

I still have eyes to recognize His prayer, 

If soar, the birds, or sun themselves, the flowers. 


Upon the streets, if men be but astir. 

I see His Face in countless shades of woe; 
Unless the town by Him accursed were, 

I feel His sad Heart pulse, where’er I go. 


With talons twilight steals away His Soul 

Unto the limbo’d night, when daylight dies; 

Let stars but shine, and from the darkened Gaol 
A thousand times reproaching are His Eyes. 


Ye poets, sing no more in odes serene 

The mirrored Glory of a distant God, 

That day He were not near me suff’ring seen, 
I had become companion to the clod. 


—J. Doherty, C.Ss.R. 

















FATHER TIM CASEY 





THE SOUL OF THE CHURCH 


C. D McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


ATHER Casey had no sooner read the new municipal ruling than 

he seized his hat and set out for the mayor’s office. That ruling 
was going to work hardship, great hardship, on the Catholic schools. 
He must petition at once to have it rescinded or modified. Of course 
he could have got action through a strongly supported appeal to the 
ward boss, who was — at least for vote-getting purposes —a Catholic. 
However he loathed the scheming and bargaining to which he knew 
the ward boss would have recourse. How much nobler to speak directly 
to the mayor who, though a Mason, had for years been his good neigh- 
bor and, in a certain sense, his friend, and who, no doubt, had signed 
the order without adverting to its unfairness towards the Catholics. A 
frank, clear statement of the facts would suffice—the mayor would 
see and repair his mistake before the ruling went into effect. 

Arrived at the office, he was received by all with the usual deference 
and respect and ushered at once into the presence of the mayor, who 
interrupted the work in hand to listen to the priest. Father Casey, 
careful not to abuse the kindness of a busy man, stated his case with all 
possible brevity and clearness. ; 

The mayor was surprised, shocked, pained to learn that the Catholic 
schools were going to suffer in consequence of the new ruling, and he 
frankly said so. 

“It was a matter on which we were pledged to take some action,” 
he explained. ‘What a great pity that we did not know in time that the 
course on which we decided would work hardship to the Catholics! 
I took care to have Black sit in on the conference — Black, you know, 
is a prominent Catholic— and he did not see any difficulty about the 
measure.” 

Father Casey, knowing only too well Black’s brand of Catholicity, 
was aware that the same Black would have “found no difficulty” in 
dropping the Apostles’ Creed or the Ten Commandments if they 
obstructed access to the pork barrel. However he did not say so but 
proceeded to outline a simple way out of the difficulty. 
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Despite all his professions of good will, the mayor was adamant. 
Much as he regretted it, the ruling would have to stand, and stand as it 
read, without addition or modification. No amount of cold logic could 
budge him. The reasoning with which he countered Father Casey’s 
arguments was so flimsy and transparent that at last the priest paused, 
looked him squarely in the eye and challenged him: “Mayor, you are 
kidding me. You and your henchmen have worked out this plan for the 
express purpose of hampering Catholic education.” 

For a moment the mayor retained his poker face, then he broke into 
an easy-going laugh. “Oh, what’s the use! Father Casey, you missed 
your calling. You should have become a lawyer. Here between you 
and me, without witnesses, I don’t mind admitting what you already 
see. You are right. We have done this for the express purpose of 
hamstringing the Catholic schools. But don’t go broadcasting this among 
your parishioners. That would only stir up religious bigotry and create 
a disagreeable situation for everybody. You people are in the minority. 
In the end you would be the losers.” 

“But what — why — our schools attend to their own business. 
They do not interfere — ” 

“That is just the trouble. They attend to their own business too 
exclusively, and so they turn out Catholics who are too religion-con- 
scious. We do not want castes and classes in this town; we want a 
common citizenship. We shall hail the day that padlocks the Catholic 
institutions and throws all the Catholic children into the public schools, 
where they will grow up like our friend Black, without enough religion 
to make them uncomfortable neighbors.” 

“Uncomfortable neighbors! Haven’t you found us Catholics good 
neighbors — just as friendly, obliging, sympathetic, helpful as any 
others ?” 

“Yes, no doubt. Perhaps, as a rule, even more so. In spite of that 
— maybe partly on account of that — we hate you just the same.” 

“Hate us! You hate us Catholics!” 

“Of course we do. We may be polite. We may work with you in 
peace and cooperation. We may even be friendly. But if we look 
down deep in our heart, we must admit that we hate you and that we 
should welcome any movement to weaken or destroy your organiza- 
tion.” 

“But — I don’t understand.” 
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“Father Casey, you are a psychologist. You know human nature. 
You should understand.” 

“But you admit we are good neighbors — friendly, helpful — ” 

“And you must admit that that is not enough. All your apparent 
kindness exasperates, instead of winning us, when we remember what 
you are thinking of us. At the very moment you are friendly, obliging, 
sympathetic, you are judging us heretics, rejectors of the truth, sunk in 
error, and you are coolly and unconditionally consigning us to hell fire. 
Knowing that such is your universal attitude towards us, how can we 
help hating you?” 

“Oh, that is not true —” 

“I can bring you fervent Catholics who will testify that is exactly 
what they think.” 

“Such Catholics do not know the correct teaching of their faith.” 

“Father Casey, do not try to hoodwink me. I know a thing or two 
about the teaching of your faith. Does not your faith teach that a 
Catholic must not marry a Protestant for fear he or his children might 
become Protestants and go to hell. Even when you do grant a grudging 
permission, you impose the absolute condition that all the children must 
be brought up Catholics. Does not your faith teach that outside the 
Catholic church there is no salvation?” 

“Mayor, would you blame a man for trying to find out the truth 
about the most important affair of his existence, and after he had found 


it, for accepting it and acting according to it? Would you blame hiin 
for that?” 


“No, I should not.” 
“Wouldn’t you, on the other hand, blame him for deliberately 
_ neglecting to try to find the truth? Wouldn’t you blame him, after he 
had found the truth, for refusing to accept it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, that is all that Catholics do — exactly what you do yourself. 
If they were sure a Protestant was deliberately neglecting to seek the 
truth, too lazy or too cowardly or too indifferent to seek the truth, they 
would condemn him. And so would you. If they were sure that a 
Protestant, having found the truth, refused to accept it — seeing that it 
interfered with his comfort or his social standing or his financial inter- 
ests or his sensual desires, refused to accept it, they would condemn 
him. And so would you. Where then is your grievance against the 
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“My grievance is to see every Catholic smugly judging that, be- 
cause I am not a Catholic, I have neglected to seek the truth or refused 
to embrace it, and am therefore a reprobate. That’s my grievance.” 

“No genuine Catholic does that,” replied the priest. “He knows 
he cannot read the evidence of your conscience, and he will not be so 
unjust as to condemn you without evidence. He leaves. judgment to 
God — to God who alone has the power to read your conscience and the 
right to reward or condemn you.” 

“Yeah — unless I fail to join his Church, then he says I am already 
judged and condemned.” 

“Not at all. He still hopes that, throughout life, or at least at the 
hour of death, you will square your conduct with your honest convic- 
tions and thus attain to eternal salvation.” 

“Square nothing! ‘Outside the Catholic Church there is no salva- 
tion.’ That is Catholic doctrine, and you know it.” 

“Of course I know it. I have taught it hundreds of times. But 
do you know what it means ?” 

“I’d be dumb if I didn’t. It is brutally clear.” 

“Does it mean, for instance,” Father Casey insisted, “that, accord- 
ing to Catholic doctrine, everybody in this district except the members 
of St. Mary’s Parish will be lost?” 

“What else could it mean?” the mayor demanded. 

“Ah, now you are beginning to be reasonable. You ask what else 
‘could it mean. That is the question you should have asked the first 
time you heard the statement and got mad about jt. Can it mean 
something else? Yes. Does it mean something else? Yes. What then 
does it mean? It means there is no salvation for those who do not 
belong at least to the soul of the Catholic Church. And for all we 
know — we can read nobody’s heart — many who attend the Methodist 
meeting house may belong to the soul of the Catholic Church. You 
may belong to it yourself.” 

“The soul of the Catholic Church. What is that?” the mayor asked. 

“The Catholic Church is a society, an organization, founded by 
Christ to lead men to heaven. Professed Catholics belong to the exter- 
nal, visible organization of the Church. There are numberless persons, 
whether professed Catholics or not, whether belonging to the visible 
organization of the Church or not, who believe in Christ, trust in Christ, 
love Him above all things and, to the best of their knowledge and ability, 
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accept all that He taught and do all that he commanded. Christ therefore 
receives them as His brothers, washes away their sins, infuses into 
their souls His own supernatural, divine life, and makes them adopted 
children of His heavenly Father. All such persons, without exception, 
belong to the soul of the Catholic Church. All such persons will, of 
course, be saved, even though, through no fault of theirs, they have 
failed to recognize or to join the external organization of the Church 
of Christ.” 

“Then why all the fuss about getting people to join the external 
organization ?” 

“Don’t ask me; ask Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who founded this 
external organization and commanded all men to join it.” 

“But why must you be always flaunting it before our face since we 
can be saved without it?” 

“Because you are our brothers. We are afraid if you do not become 
members of the external organization of the Church, you will fail to 
be members of the soul of the Church, and thus be lost. Is it not 
criminal for a brother to leave a brother in deadly peril without trying 
to bring him to safety?” 

“You just now admitted that a man can be saved without belonging 
to the Catholic Church — or as you put it, can belong to the soul of the 
Catholic Church without belonging to the external organization.” 


“He can, but will he? In a matter of such supreme and vital im- 


portance as eternal salvation we should take no chances.” 

“What chances? You say it is enough if he does what he honestly 
believes is right. He can do that as well outside the Catholic Church 
as in it.” 48 

“Listen, mayor. In order to be saved, to belong to the soul of the 
Church, a man must, first, earnestly seek the truth. We are often 
afraid our Protestant brothers are not doing that, because it demands a 
lot of trouble. It seems to us too that if they were earnestly seeking 
the truth, most of them would sooner or later see that the truth is to 
be found in the only Church that has held fast to the same faith, the 
same sacraments and the same code of morals, from the time of Christ 
down to the present day. 

“Seondly, once he has found the truth, he must accept it and 
conform his conduct to it. This demands great sacrifices. We are 
often afraid our Protestant brothers may not have the courage to make 
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these sacrifices or that they may wilfully deceive themselves and accept 
only certain revealed truths while rejecting the others. That is making 
God a liar. His veracity is the guarantee for all revealed truths. 
Whoever rejects even one of these truths, rejects God’s veracity. 

“Thirdly, he must keep God’s law. We know it is hard enough for 
us poor, weak mortals to keep God’s law, even when we have the divine 
help that comes to us from the sacrifice and the sacraments instituted 
by Christ for our assistance. We fear our Protestant brothers, deprived 
of this divine help, may find the struggle too much for them. 

“Fourthly, if a man has committed sin—as everybody is likely to do— 
he must obtain pardon from God before he can be saved, before he can 
be a member of the soul of Christ’s Church. Our Protestant brothers 
are debarred from Confession, the special means instituted by Christ 
for the forgiveness of sins. We fear they may fail to obtain pardon 
and thus be eternally lost. Therefore because we know you are our 
brothers and because we will not be guilty of leaving our brothers in 
serious danger without trying to protect them, we do all we can to bring 
you into the security of the Catholic Church— into the peace and 
security of your Father’s home. You should not hate us for that.” 

* * * 

On the way home, the mayor’s blunt statement kept recurring to 
Father Casey’s mind: ‘We hate you Catholics, and we should welcome 
any movement that would weaken or destroy your organization.” Con- 
fronted by such an attitude, he wondered whether there was any other 
way of securing even a semblance of justice for Catholics except by 
appealing to the ward boss to use his bargaining power for that end. 
“What a pity,” he sighed, “that more of our genuine Catholics do not 
sacrifice their time and their talents — yes, and their comfort and their 
peace of mind — in order to take a leading part in civic affairs! Then 
the whole matter would be raised to a higher plane.” 


THEY SAY — 





My Lord, sorrow is the remembrance of myself, joy is the 
remembrance of Thee. — Ernest Hello. 
* * * 
Live as if you were to be martyred today.— Charles de 
Foucauld. 
* * * 
If anyone were to ask me in what age I should have pre- 
ferred to live I should answer ‘Now.’ — Montalembert. 
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TICKET-AGENT 
D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R 


Behind his cage, backed by row upon row of red, green, white, yellow 
pasteboards that entitled purchasers to see the whole country if they 
wished, he was the symbol of world-wearied knowledge and experience ; 
a man who knew all the great and small cities, show-places, attractions 
of the country; one long accustomed to travel, acquainted with every 
inch of the routes he charted. 

“San Francisco? . . . Trains at 10:30 A.M., 6:15 and 9:45 P.M. 

. Through Omaha, Cheyenne, Ogden, Sacramento. . . Fare? 
x . $82.28 first class with berth. Coach $34.50.” . . . “Marna, 
Minnesota? Leave 6:25 P.M., arrive, 10:05 A.M. . . . No, madam, 
no pullman. Motor coach most of the way.” . . . So it went, hour 
after hour. St. Paul, Denver, Louisville, Omaha, Kansas City. we 
Aniwa, Tigerton, Sugar Bush, Enterprise. . . . He knew them all. 
Twenty years behind this cage had put the map of the country’s rail- 
roads in his head. . . . 

Yet he had never been beyond the suburbs of the great city in 
which he worked. He had only dreamed of the far off places. He who 
seemed to travelers buying tickets from him with eager anticipation, 
to be so world-worn, so superior to their gusto to see new things, had 
only dreamed of the places whose every entry he could describe. Los 
Angeles? It was only a track to him ending in a terminal. Aberdeen? 
It was only a railroad station, where a train stopped at such and such 
a time, and others sped by. New York, Washington? Their greatness 
was to him only the number of routes and hours on which they could be 
approached. ... ; 

An office executive stood beside him in his cage. 

“Sanders,” he said, “we’re reorganizing the staff at the Seattle 
terminal. If you want the ticket job there, you may have it. It'll mean 
a slight raise, and a bit of new territory. Think it over.” 

The ticket agent thought. Seattle! That would take him through 
Sterling, Cheyenne, Yellowstone Park, Helena, Boise, Spokane. Through 
hundreds of places to which he had sent thousands of people. Through 
gorgeous scenery. Up into the far northwest with its limitless attractions. 

He thought again. . . . But it would mean all the details of prepara- 
tion. Packing a trunk and a grip—he owned neither. . . . Sleeping in 
pullmans — he had never been in one. Eating in strange places — he had 
never eaten outside this station or his home. Meeting strange people, not 
in the line of duty, but as only another traveler. Asking questions, ad- 
mitting ignorance. Making mistakes, needing help. . . . 

The vision appalled him. It came and went in an instant. The office 
executive had not yet gone out. He called him. 

“Mr. Jones! Oh, Mr. Jones!” 

“Yes?” 

“Never mind about that promotion. I’ll stay here. . . . Yes, madam? 
Ticket to Seattle? . . . Evening trains, 9:40 and 11:15. Yes, you may 
stop over in Yellowstone Park. Ticket good for 30 days. Pullman? 
Upper or lower? .. . 
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AFTER FOUR YEARS 





In the February Liguorian, Mr. Roth told the story of his conversion. 
Here he tells how the Catholic Church looks to him after four years within 





Augustine J. Roth 


.. « “After all, we cannot do more. Some smart Jesuit has him 
hypnotized ; but we can be sure that in less than six months he will come 
back to us. Give him a chance to learn about the Catholic Church from 
within. Then he'll come back on his knees.” 


HESE words were spoken by the Chairman of the Board of 

Deacons of the Vera Baptist Church, of which I was the pastor. 
The occasion was the reading of my resignation with ‘the announce- 
ment that I was to become a Catholic. Nearly four years have passed 
since that time. I have deliberately waited this long to be sure that I 
had had ample time to “learn about the Catholic Church from within,” 
and to satisfy myself as to the reality of the joy of my faith. During 
these four years, I have really studied the Catholic Church. I have 
traced it from that day at Caesarea Philippi, when Christ gave unto 
St. Peter the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, unto the present time. 
I have drunk to the full of the grace-giving Sacraments. I have lived 
with the priests and laity. 

During these four years I have seen my wife and daughter and my 
wife’s mother received into the same Holy Church and during this time, 
the speaker of the words quoted above, together with his entire family 
were received into the Catholic Church: and no less than fifty members 
of my former church have been received into Holy Mother Church. 
‘After four years of study and close association with the Catholic Church 
and her people I can honestly say that I am more firmly rooted in her 
beauty of holiness than ever before; and each day finds me more 
anxious to receive her wonderful Sacraments than the day before. 

To those of my former congregation who are awaiting my return 
“on my knees,” I would ask one question before I make a comparison, 
“To what would you have me return? What, from a spiritual view- 
point, have you to offer me?” 

For six years I pleaded with them that their doctrines were un- 
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scriptural and contrary to the teachings of Christ. My plea was denied 
on the grounds that it would cause objections among the members. I 
searched through the wilderness of Protestant sects, hoping to find 
peace and harmony and contentment; instead, I found discord and 
strife and dissatisfaction. Every church among them was a law unto 
itself and laws were made as each man saw fit. They had no universal 
head among them and they were hopelessly divided on all essential 
fundamental points of Christian doctrine. I searched through the dark 
abysmal trails of Protestantism as a “voice crying in the wilderness,” 
but they heard it not or cared not. Instead of Christ as the founder of 
their churches, I found men and women whose very lives were an out- 
rage to decency. I asked them for authority and they gave me a 
mutilated Bible written according to the whim of any man or group 
of men who thought the Bible needed their interpretation. The result 
of this is a tragedy far greater than they may imagine: it has been a 
stumbling-block to the earnest seeker after Truth, and it has sent 
countless souls out into unholy seas of untruth. 

It has been the cause of more than one hundred and fifty denomina- 
tions, not to mention fourteen different kinds of Baptists, twelve 
different kinds of Methodists and eleven different kinds of Presbyter- 
ians. It was responsible for Mary Baker Eddy, Aimee Semple McPer- 
son Hutton, Brother Ben and a “god in a Rolls Royce,” and it will be 
the cause of countless other pretenders to divine appointment; and 
whether you know this or not, whether you laugh at them or not, they 
have as much right to interpret the Bible as the Baptists or any other 
sect. 

Even in the individual churches I could not find harmony. There 
was always a division among the members and some would not come 
to church because they did not like the style of the preaching and 
others would not come if the minister changed his style. As pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Manchester, Georgia, I found a division 
between union and non-union men. If a union man was the first one 
to arrive at the church for services, I could be sure that my congrega- 
tion for the day would be composed of one hundred per cent union 
men, and if the first one to arrive was a non-union man, no union man 
or member of his family would be in church for that service. The 
words of Christ, “My peace I leave you,” were meaningless; there was 
no peace because there was no Christ. In the seminary I found a 
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faculty hopelessly divided on essential doctrines and a pitifully bewild- 
ered student-body. These men, the future ministers, who should be 
léarning how to keep peace and harmony, are learning at first hand 
rudiments of private interpretation. Little wonder then, that these men, 
following in the footsteps of their instructors, will bring meaningless 
interpretations to their congregations. 

I came to them, crying for bread, and they gave me a stone. I 
sought after peace; I found turmoil. I feared that I should lose what 
little faith I had left. I prayed, and God in His mercy heard my prayer 
and led me out of the wilderness of denominationalism, into the green 
pastures of His own love and communion with the saints. 


HALL I ever forget the time when I stood before the Blessed 
Sacrament for the first time? I knew nothing of Catholic doctrine 
on the Real Presence of Christ; yet I felt that Presence. There was 
a calm and peace that I did not feel in my own church. More than a 
score of men and women were in this church at the time. The quiet 
calm, that pervaded the atmosphere, assured me that they were at peace 
with God. Here the words, “My peace I leave you,” were not unmean- 
ing. I had never before seen the inside of a Catholic church and I was 
surprised to see so many people there, for it was neither Sunday nor 
Wednesday evening. I thought of my own church. I had never seen 
a member of my congregation in the church, at prayer, except during 
the services. I wondered what my people would have thought of any- 
one who entered my church during the ordinary day to pray. And yet, 
why should they? There were neither Sacraments nor sacramentals ; 
merely four bare walls, a huge stage, and pews; it could be used for 
religious services on Sunday and a chicken-supper on Monday; the 
Ladies’ Aid Society could meet there on Tuesday to make a quilt, and 
the young people’s society could have a play Friday. 

But in the Catholic church the difference was noticeable. At that 
very moment I understood, really understood, the meaning of the words, 
“My house shall be a House of prayer,” and this was His House. With 
the exception of the priest who accompanied me into the church, I 
knew One other, but this One, gave me the assurance that I was no 
stranger, and here, in His very presence, He gave me the greatest gift 
that He can bestow, the gift of faith. Then I began the study of the 
Catholic Church from within and found that every doctrine could be 
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substantiated by theologians of standing and by plain common sense as 
well as from the Sacred Scriptures. How could I turn my back on all 
this? ‘ 

Shall I ever forget the day of my Baptism? How different it all 
was. I thought of the ceremony of baptism in my own church: merely 
a ceremony admitting one to membership in church, — merely a cer- 
emony. Here it was real; a Sacrament instituted by Christ in the com- 
mission to the Apostles; a Sacrament that cleansed from the stain of 
original sin. I thought of the tank under the pulpit of my own church; 
of the huge rubber boots I wore when administering baptism to a 
candidate, and I remembered the words of a _ fellow-minister who 
taught mé the art of baptising: ‘Use your very worst clothes, for they 
will get soiled.” Here the priest wore the cleanest of vestments; for 
he was administering a Sacrament. The water, the vessels, the oils, the 
vestments, — all were blessed before they could be used, and the great- 
est care was used throughout. 

I pray for them, that one day they, too, may know this joy; that 
they, too, may come to know the Holy Church as I know her. ‘The 
Father’s House is open, and He stands with welcoming arms ready to 
receive the truly repentant prodigal. The road to the House is beset 
with doubts and fears. They may have to enter the House with the 
knowledge that the world will turn against them; but, once inside the 
Father’s House, what a recompense! Its light is “light from heaven ;” 
it will assist its children through the perils of their earthly pilgrimage; 
and like the fiery pillar of the “chosen” Israel, it will cheer the desert 
of their bondage and light them to the land of their liberation. 


N MY four years in the Church I have carefully noted all, from the 

- Holy Father, the Pope, down to the humblest layman, and I found 
an inspiring harmony. All were of one accord; all were concerned with 
the saving of souls. I have seen her priests working among the poor, 
the colored, the sick and the afflicted. I have seen them working among 
the incurables, facing almost certain contagion. They were about their 
Father’s business; their concern was not for themselves. In the letter 
I received from the members of my former church, they mentioned 
that “some smart Jesuit” had hypnotized me. They were mistaken. In 
the first two years after I was received into the Church I had met but 
one Jesuit priest; that was Father Ralph McCarthy of Saint Louis 
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University. I met him in Springfield before I was received. He was 
there to give a series of sermons during Lent, and I doubt if more than 
a dozen words were passed between us. In the past year I have met 
a score or more priests of the Society of Jesus; and knowing these men 
as I do, I say in all sincerity, that it is one of the privileges of my life 
to know such men. I cannot ask that a comparison be made between 
the accomplishments of the Jesuit priests and the Baptist ministers, for 
the talents of the Jesuit priests would so dwarf those of the Baptists 
that a comparison would seem ludicrous; but from a religious view- 
point, I ask them to make a comparison of the lives of Fathers Mar- 
quette, Joliet, Brebeuf, Jogues, Lalemant, Rasles and Marest, with the 
life of any Baptist missionary and then tell me if they know of a finer 
body of men than the Jesuits. 

I have purposely mentioned only those who were connected with 
American history. I assure you that the sons of Loyola were no less 
glorious in every corner of the world. I have seen priests at work in 
the poorest of parishes, happy in the thought that they are bringing 
consolation to the poor, never asking compensation, never complaining. 
Here there is one other point that I wish to make clear: in my four 
years in the Holy Church I have never missed Mass on any day of 
obligation ; in addition to this I have attended missions and novenas and 
countless other Catholic services where sermons were being preached. 
In the hundreds of Catholic sermons I have heard, I have never heard 
a priest say one word derogatory of any Protestant sect. Can they say 
that for their own church? 

I have seen the Catholic Sisterhoods at work. Where can one find 
words sufficient to describe the sacrifice of these noble, heroic souls? 
They wear no purple of authority, no medals on their breasts; their 
reward is not of this world. I have seen them at work in the hospitals 
of pain; for the love of God they administer relief to the sick from 
early morning till late at night; their humility, skill, and tenderness, 
their patience and forbearance can only come from those who serve 
Christ, I have seen them at work in the orphan asylums and in the 
homes for the aged, asking only that they might offer a cup of cold 
water in His name. 

And what of the Catholic laity? I have carefully observed them 
also from within. Their faith and devotion, their loyalty and deep 
sincerity, their love for the Saviour and their concern for the welfare 
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of their own immortal souls has been an inspiration to me. In no Protes- 
tant place of worship do we witness the same intense devotion in prayer, 
the unaffected devotion of the mind. The beggar woman comes here 
and kneels down by the side of the princess, and no feeling of intrusion 
suggests itself in the mind of either. The Catholic churches are God’s 
Houses, open alike to all creatures, without distinction of high or low, 
rich or poor. All who have a soul to be saved come freely to worship. 


UITE recently, I heard a Protestant minister over the radio. 

He deplored the fact that Christianity was no longer able to cope 

with the world; that people would no longer come to church as long as 
there was an entertainment they could attend. That this is true of 
Protestantism I cannot deny. The countless empty pews in their 
churches at any service is conclusive proof that this minister is right. 
But Christianity is not a failure. Visit any Catholic church, at any 
Mass, on any Sunday or holy day of obligation. Attend a novena or a 
mission and see the multitudes that come, hungry for food for the soul, 
eager to hear the word of God; and here they really hear it, not adul- 
terated, but pure and undefiled. Where is the man out of the Catholic 
Church who will venture to say that, “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church,” was said of his church? Where is the 
church, except the Catholic Church, which says, “This is My Body” — 
“This is My Blood,” and adds, “Unless ye eat My Flesh and drink My 
Blood ye shall not have life in you?” Where is the church that accepts 
these words in the same plain way they are given in the Gospel of St. 
John? Consider the words, “Whose sins ye shall forgive, they are 
forgiven.” What church, other than the Catholic Church practices 
confession as inculcated by these words? The Catholic Church has 
never relaxed this practice. Why? Because she has never lost her 
faith. By that faith we are going onward into the vision of God. We 
see Him now through the clouds of Faith, but Faith shall be changed 
into Vision, and in a little while we shall see Him face to face. No, 
Christianity is not a failure; it is a living, vital force and exists today 
in the hearts of people, just as it did at any time. I ask these men to 
look deep down into the soul of their church and see why it is that their 
church, and not Christianity, is a failure. Let them make an honest 
investigation ; it will lead them to the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church. There they will receive in exchange, light for darkness; 
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HOMECOMING 





The pathos of truth often surpasses the great tragedies of fiction. 
Such stories as this are not uncommon in the great jungles of our cities. 











————————— 


H. S. Smith, C.Ss.R. 


O THE Widow Dugan was dead. It was the first thing Bridget, 
S the housekeeper at old St. Peter’s had to tell me when I dropped in 
there one morning two weeks ago. They had had a High Mass for 
her and Father Raleigh was out at Calvary now burying her. Dropped 
dead in Church, she said, two days ago just after Benediction. Fr. 
Raleigh had been able to give her Viaticum right in Church and had 
anointed her and she had passed away very sweetly, with a smile on her 
lips as if she was looking into the face of the Savior, God rest her soul. 

So the Widow Dugan was dead. For years she had been as much 
of a fixture in St. Peter’s Church as the sanctuary lamp. Every morn- 
ing of the year she would meet Tim, the janitor, as he came to open the 
Church. She would spend an hour in preparation for Holy Mass and 
Communion, and an hour in thanksgiving. Then she would go home 
for awhile. Before noon she would be back again to make the Stations 
and a visit. “Again in the afternoon she was back in Church for a visit, 
and to say her Rosary, and when time came to lock up in the evening, 
the Widow Dugan would be the last one to leave. At every Mass, 
at every devotion, the Widow Dugan was there. For years she had 
taken care of the altar linens, washing them, and replacing them out of 
her own purse. It was one expense and one worry of which Father 
Raleigh was relieved. She was one of those dear faithful souls who 
could be depended upon for help in every activity of parish life. And 
in the whole city of St. Louis there was not a more sweet-tempered and 
self-sacrificing woman to be found than the Widow Dugan. 

People claimed she had money, but when I asked Father Raleigh 
about it that evening, he laughed — “All she had” he said “was the little 
house she lived in and a small monthly income — and most of that she 
gave away in charity.” 

“Didn’t she have any children?” I asked. At this Father Raleigh 
gave me a strange, sidelong glance as if to say — Don’t you know about 
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that? And then I did know that there was some mystery or some 
strange event that had happened in the life of the Widow Dugan. 


“Suppose you tell me about it?” I suggested. He filled his pipe and 
began. 


WENTY years ago, when I first came to St. Peter’s, the Dugans 

had just moved into that little house across from the church. 
There were just the three of them, Mike, who was an engineer for the 
Terminal Railroad, Mrs. Dugan, and little Jimmie. Jimmie was about 
ten at that time, and as fine a young boy as you’d care to see. He went 
to school here, and served at the altar. I don’t believe they were living 
in the parish a year when Mike died; he collapsed one day at work and 
was dead before they could get him to St. Mary’s Infirmary — heart 
stroke they said. 

“It must have been a terrible shock to his wife,” I said. “Did she 
stand it all right ?” 

“To a woman of her Faith,” Father Raleigh continued, “it was 
merely an act of God’s will. She took it calmly, and without much 
demonstration of her sorrow, But it did work a change in her. She 
became more serious, and if it were possible, more devout; and she 
became more and more attached to her boy. He became her whole life, 
her only interest. All the love and affection she had for her husband 
was turned now to the boy. She doted on him, and idolized him, gave 
him everything he wanted. She was with him as much as possible — 
she kept him close to her; took him everyplace she went and never let 
him go anywhere without her.” 

“Didn’t that have an effect on the boy?” I asked. “I imagine such 
treatment would make him very selfish.” 

“It did; and I imagine that was at the bottom of all Jimmie’s 
trouble later on.” 

“What happened to him,” I asked. 

Fr. Raleigh tamped down the tobacco in his pipe and relit it. He 
puffed contentedly in silence for a full minute; then he continued. 

“Things went on like that for several years — until Jim finished 
High School; and then the break came. He wanted to go away to 
college; wanted to study electrical engineering. He was influenced, I 
think, by some of the boys in his class. But when he mentioned it to 
his mother, it almost killed her. You see, she was so attached to the 
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boy she could not bear to be away from him. But Jim had his mind 
made up and there was no changing it. So one day he left home — he 
was supposed to get a job in Detroit and go to school in the evenings. 
It was a sad day for the Widow Dugan — a day she never forgot, for it 
was the last time she saw her boy alive. 

“What happened to him?” I asked, “Did he die there?” 

“No,” Father Raleigh replied, “he didn’t die— but he might have 
been dead as far as his mother was concerned. What ever happened 
to Jimmie Dugan, I never found out; but this I do know — some 
strong influence came into his life to change him. He wrote to his 
mother fairly often at first—then his letters came less frequently; 
finally he gave up writing entirely. Several times she sent him money 
to come home, if only for a visit — but he never came. After a while, 
he left Detroit, and we heard he was out West. There was some rumor 
that he had met a girl and married her ; some said he was in jail. Once 
his mother got a card from him from Alaska while he was working in 
a mining camp. Another card came from South America, but there was 
no reaching him — and he never came home.” 

“And his mother,” I asked, “how did she bear up?” 

“Like the Saint that she was. She practically dedicated her life to 
getting her boy home again — and she did it through prayer.” 

“So he finally returned,” I added. 

“Yes,” Father Raleigh repeated, “he finally returned. And if he 
hadn’t, his mother would still be alive today.” 

“Why,” I asked, “what happened ?” 


ATHER Raleigh shook the dead ashes from his pipe, and set it 
a He leaned back in his chair and gazed at the ceiling as if 
in meditation; seconds passed. I feared I would not hear the end of 
the story; but he cleared his throat and continued. 

“Three weeks ago today, it was —I had just finished Benediction 
after Holy Hour when I heard the siren of a police car in the street. 
A minute later an officer came into the sacristy to tell me there had 
been an accident across the street; and perhaps I ought to come. I 
took the Holy Oils.and went out through the church. There, in the little 
front yard of the Widow Dugan’s cottage a crowd was gathering over 
a prostrate form. The police were trying to keep them back. I made 
my way through the crowd and there lying on the concrete walk I saw 
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the body of Jimmie Dugan — dead. His body was still warm so I gave 
him conditional absolution and Extreme Unction. When I finished I 
looked up and there standing over him was his mother. 

“What had happened?” I asked. “Did he commit suicide?” 

“No,” Father Raleigh, replied, “it was an accident. Jimmie had 
come and entered the house through the front door which his mother 
always left unlocked. There was no one in the house, for his mother 
was at Holy Hour. He went up to his old room on the second floor. 
The room she had kept for him just as he had left it years before. 
There was a door in the room leading out to a tiny porch over the front 
entrance. Jimmie opened that door and stepped out onto the porch; 
it was rotten with age and collapsed under his weight. When the 
ambulance came, the Doctor said the fall had fractured his skull and 
broken his neck.” 

“And his mother,” I asked. 

“She never shed a tear, neither at the wake nor the funeral. But 
a week later, to the very day and hour, the Widow Dugan passed away in 
Church during the Holy Hour. Her work was finished — Jimmie had 
come home.” 








“JUST GOING TO” 


He was just going to help a neighbor when he died. 

He was just going to pay a note when it went to protest. 

He meant to insure his’ house but it burned before he got 
around to it. 

He was just going to reduce his debt when his creditors 
“shut down” on him. 

He was just going to stop drinking and dissipating when his 
health became wrecked. 

He was just going to introduce a better system into his 
business when it went to smash. 

He was just going to quit work awhile and take a vacation 
when nervous prostration came. 

He was going to provide proper protection for his wife and 
family when his fortune was swept away. 

He was just going to straighten out his spiritual accounts 
when the accident occurred. 
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SUMMONED AT NOON 





SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


CLARA BOSCHER, 1900 -1919 


Aug. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R, 


O MANY it has seemed, since the devotion to the Little Flower 
‘i ere so rapidly, that there was danger of a false view of piety 
and perfection gaining ground. “Her little way” as commonly under- 
stood has been mistrusted. It savored to them of sentimentality or an 
effeminate Christianity or of a piety that shrinks from even the hint 
of austerity. The same difficulty has been felt in regard to the “Little 
Secret,” which was characteristic of Clara Boscher’s spiritual! way, 
and which Father Kassian Karg, O.M.Cap., has popularized. Holiness 
has been belittled to such an extent that there was little holiness left, — 
as they argued. 

But all this has been answered repeatedly. It is quite clear and in- 
evitable that some characters, sentimental by temperament, would seize 
upon the “softer” features of her spirit, and on the other hand, that 
“hard” critics would easily misunderstand the language and spirit of 
those who love the Little Flower and Her Way. 

, STRUGGLES 

Self-denial is nothing but the reverse side of the medal of per- 
tection ; love is the other. Indeed, there would be no need to stress the 
correlativity — since there is no pain like love, and nothing that so 
impels to absolute self-immolation as love. If Clara Boscher’s life, 
because of her temperament and character, seemed to flow smoothly, we 
must not think that it did not have its hidden pains and trials. 

But trials and hardships only whetted desire,— the desire to ad- 
vance — that unquenchable desire that made St. Teresa say: “Had 
they (the Saints) never conceived such desires, had they not little by 
little carried them into execution, they would never have risen so high.” 
We feel the truth of it in all Clara’s letters and notes. Thus she writes: 

“Environment means much. When I must on certain days entertain 
the daughter of the house all afternoon, I seem to forget inner recollec- 
tion completely, though at first I had to tear myself away from it by 
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main force. Afterwards I grieve that I was again so lightminded. I 
suppose we must little by little put our whole activity in the service 
of God. If life always flowed so smoothly, it would be easy and in 
the end perhaps there would be no merit in it. But from now on I 
will make great efforts in the Love of God. Never to relax— even 
though I must begin anew each morning! 

“My spiritual director let me know that that is the most difficult 
virtue — therefore he gave me a quarter of a year to practice it. But 
it is also the most beautiful and perfect virtue. And I would achieve 
something in regard to it. Just now, in the beginning, often I find that 
anything that I have built up collapses again. But —a time will come, 
when it will stand.” « 

Indeed, sometimes, love of God in the ordinary, humdrum, menoton- 
ous day’s duties —is a most difficult virtue. It is so easy to sit and 
wait for great things to come — great things to do or suffer. But the 
self-denial required for this “twenty-four hour” service in the “little 
things” that make up most of our lives, requires even more courage and 
fortitude. , 

This Clara tried to manage to the best of her ability. And it was 
this that helped her in the doubts against faith with which she had to 
struggle. She writes to her friend: 

“One thing is still wanting, Bertha. I am not as unshakeably firm 
in my faith as I would wish to be. My mistress can talk with so much 
conviction, while I cannot make an equally persuasive reply. She be- 
lieves in God, she says, but not in the Son of God. Christ, she says, was 
only a very wise man who knew that man needed religion. She believes, 
all right, that everything happened, historically, as it is contained in 
Scripture; but Christ died for His idea, like for instance, Liebknecht 
the socialist leader, died for his. 


“I don’t want to think about these things. But I cannot help think- 
ing: isn’t it wonderful that the teachings of Christ have been pre- 
served to our own day and for all countries? and that brings me back 
to my convictions again, when I feel myself weakening. 

“For this reason I have begged the Mother of God fervently to 
give me some kind of a support —and she has sent it to me in the 
‘Clock of the Passion’ which you gave me. When one reads these 
meditations on the length and greatness of the love of Jesus, one must 
conclude that it was not a mere man who bore all that, even to the 
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crucifixion, with full consciousness— mere man who so easily and 
quickly loses courage. And then that He allowed Himself to be crucified 
and hung there on the Cross with full consciousness — that only the 
love of a God could do. 

“If Madame D ever says anthing to me again, I’ll explain 
it all to her. You know, Bertha, as long as I can’t answer her with the 
firmness of a rock, I rather say nothing — because that only makes her 
use more of her art of persuasion. 

“Tf I could only regain my old blissful faith of childhood days! But 
that will come again! What happy times those were—and here in 
these surroundings, — one does not know them.” 

The struggle was sharp but short: for God was calling her. 

INTERIOR RECOLLECTION 

To make of one’s heart and mind a ciborium in which the hidden 
Christ remains — and then to be able to communicate Him to others: 
this was Clara’s desire. It was a desire that Our Lord Himself kindled 
in her and to which she strove to correspond. It meant the gift of 
herself to Christ. 

“Every chosen soul,” says Father Karg, “creates its own form of 
prayer in order to converse intimately with God and perserve union with 
Him.” St. Francis of Assisi was deeply moved by the two words: ‘My 
God and my all.’ The chord that re-echoed always in Clara’s heart 
was: “Be Thou with me!” 

Writing to a friend she says: 





- “My morning prayer and the prayer I love to say after Holy Communion is 
is: 
“Lord, Who in my heart dost now remain, 
Be Thou with me! 
Thou treasure-trove in joy and pain 
Be Thou with me! 
In summer heats that brown the man, 
In youth’s rose-fragrant way, 
Be Thou with me! 


“Guard me ’gainst rashness at joy’s fount, — 
And when of my own self I despair, 

Be Thou with me! 
Give Thy Spirit to my song that it may be pure, 
And that no word may rise one day to accuse, 

Be Thou with me! 


“Thy blessing is as dew upon the vines; 
Of my own self I can do naught, 
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But that e’en the highest I may dare, 
Be Thou with me! 

O Thou my solace, Thou my strength, 

My sunlight to my life’s last days, 
Be Thou with me! 


“Dedicated to you from your loving, 
Clara.” 

This prayer. became the secret of her holiness, —the spark that 
kindled her ceaseless efforts to approach her Lord. How quickly, how 
closely she approached Him, may be gleaned from the following letters, 
written on the eve of her consecration to the Blessed Virgin: 

“Yesterday evening, my dear Bertha, I received your dear, thought- 
ful letter. So beautiful! You touched on nothing worldly in it, as 
if you did not wish to disturb my inner recollection and preparation. 
And still I could read between the lines much that did my soul good. 

“T am glad that I have found my way — my confessor and director 
has smoothed it out for me. How can I ever thank you for having led 
me to him! Our dear Lord will repay you! He. will keep it for you in 
heaven. As long as I can I shall show myself grateful somehow. I 
“owe so much to you. . 

“A new Church year begins tomorrow; I will begin a new life.” 

Abandonment to God soon became second nature to her. She viewed 
everything in relation to Him. So that when sacrifices had to be made, 
she was able to make them for Him. Thus she says, on one occasion, 
when a great sacrifice was demanded of her: 

“If there is no other way, dear Bertha, then I shall yield, though 
with a heavy heart. I want to be big; I want to show that I have learnt 
to yield and deny myself, if I must in this matter bow to the will of 
others.” ‘ 

To miss a Communion, as she was obliged to do on account of her 
work, ever meant for her almost the only sorrow. We can see it in lines 
such as these: 

“You now have the great good fortune, Bertha, to be daily united with 
Our Lord; I only on Sundays. So I must get used to Spiritual Com- 
munions. And I must miss the beautiful sermons! 

“Last Sunday was again such a Sunday — for forgetting oneself ! 
More like this will come. Yesterday I confided my sorrow to Our Lord. 
Now that I know I am hidden in His Sacred Heart, I feel better.” 

Again she writes (October, 1918): “I have just finished with my 
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work; all is cleaned up. So I shall quickly answer your letter, received 
yesterday evening. Dear Bertha, deep peace flows from your lines. Let 
nothing rob you of it. It is lost more quickly that it is found, for 
this inner peace is a bit of the peace of heaven. 

“Now I can make two short visits to the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Church of St. Ursula, every evening, for I have to run an errand every 
day.” 

APOSTOLATE 


When the heart is full of Christ, it wants to make Him known to 
others and bring others to Him. This apostle-spirit was noticeable also 
in this eighteen year old girl. Often there run in her letters such lines 
as these: 

“If I could only get to the Tabernacle oftener! But generally 
I can do so only every second Sunday in the afternoon. When I am 
free, I always rejoice over this beforehand. Then I generally take my 
two sisters with me.” 


She was concerned about her younger sisters especially. Thus she 
writes : 

“If only my little sister would become real good! I love her so 
and she clings to me. On Sundays she always goes gladly with me to 
church. Whenever I come home she always asks me whether I brought 
anything for her and whether we will go to church now. I love chil- 
dren so much. But by my vocation and vow I am not destined for rear- 
ing children; so I would like to take a mother’s place at least in regard 
to my little sister. She is really the last thing my dying mother left 
me.” 

Or again we read in a letter to her cousin: “Isn’t it so Marie, none 
of our relatives must be lost. I believe, I wouldn’t be happy in heaven 
if they were. That G. died so well, makes me happy. It always makes 
me sad when soneone’s death awakens anxieties about his eternal sal- 
vation.” 

And frequently we find her writing that she is offering an “Hour of 


Mercy” for some poor soul she has heard of or met who might be in 
need of special help. 


TOWARD THE END 


In April, 1919, a new problem arose for Clara. The people she 
worked for were to go to Switzerland and she was to accompany them. 
Only one thing really troubled her about it. 
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“T am not concerned at all,” she writes, “about whether I should 
go or not. My father and you too are satisfied. But how will things 
there be for my salvation? I hope I shall be able to get to Mass every 
Sunday and now and then to Confession. I shall see to it that I get 
to Communion every Sunday. We shall probably go to Z. My em- 
ployers look after the furniture. I am concerned only about the sal- 
vation of my soul. Pray for me.” . 

Still more poignantly she reveals her grief at giving up all the 
spiritual advantages she knew in Munich. 

“Now I shall be altogether alone, without friends, without parents 
or sisters, without the Sodality, without the Society. Then there will 
only remain to me Jesus as my Friend, Mary as my Mother, God 
as my Father and the Holy Ghost as my Guide and Leader, my holy 
Guardian Angel as my protector. 

“Though I part from here so sadly, I never prayed that I may stay 
here. I let everything come as it may come. But now I beg the dear 
Mother of God earnestly to let me stay for a short time, only to build 
myself up and to strengthen myself for the gréat sacrifices that may 
be awaiting me. . . . Maybe I shall have the happiness before I go of 
taking part in the procession of the Sodality . . . to walk here on earth 
in the ranks of the Virgins who follow the Lamb.” 

Then she had the opportunity to join the “Union of the Friends of 
the Sacred Heart.” What it meant to her we can see from her en- 
thusiastic letter : 

“Now a new honor awaits me. I am to be taken up in the Union 
of the Friends of the Sacred Heart. . . . Perhaps you have heard of 
it already? I am to find out more about it myself. O I am so happy! 
Now everything is overcome. When last I saw my confessor, he said 
to me: “The secret of the saints lay not in disposition or extraordinary 
graces, but in perseverance.’ I resolved at once to hold on to this. I 
hope things continue as they have been for me this week. Even though 
I am lonesome here, I have so many privileges! 

“I am ‘Guard of Honor’ spouse of the Lord, Child of Mary, have 
so beautiful a model in my patron (St. Clara) and now I am to become 
a Friend of the Sacred Heart. That means I must collect myself and 
not let myself be distracted. Sometimes it is hard to persevere.” 


In January, 1919, she had made a general confession of her whole 
life. Then she wrote: “Now I have no desire any more and am ready 
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to die.” Was it a presentiment ? 

Anyway, on May 12, she wrote a letter to her friend Bertha, from 
which I quote the following lines that seem to carry undertones of a 
voice that was calling her. 

“The Sodality has become so dear to me in the months that I belong 
to it that I find it hard to say farewell. But some day we must all 
part from everything — but then we shall go to the future for which 
we all live and for which we long and that silences all sorrow since there 
we shall find a secure and happy reunion. . . .” 

“You know, it means much to give up one’s home entirely. Only a 
beautiful resolve enables one to do it! I want to lead a convent life in 
the world and be ready to offer up every thing for the love of God. 

“Just now there is so much work that I can just barely squeeze in 
a meditation, particular examen, rosary; for spiritual reading I always 
take time — even if it be 11 o’clock at night. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions. Have you had a chance to read the beautiful story that ap- 
peared in the ‘Banner of Mary,’ called ‘Via Mariana’ (Marian Life) ? 
I am enthusiastic about it. 

“T too would wish, at the end of my life, to go to the dear Mother 
of God, my own dear Mother, crowned with the crown of those who 
overcome, with hands full of white roses, scaling Calvary with thorn- 
ccuwned brow, with a heart like a pure shell filled with the blood of 
sacrifice. 

“And this again compels me to leave all. Only through sacrifice, 
tisyugh great sacrifices, can I attain it. Will I persevere? Please pray 
jor me!” 

A last letter contains these words: “This morning I consecrated my- 
self once more to my Queen for time and eternity and promised her not 
10 rest until I have fulfilled all the commissions which, in the Story 
‘Via Mariana’ she gave to that Child of Mary. Did you give me that 
copy of the ‘Banner of Mary’ on purpose, Bertha? I am so grateful 
to you for it.” 

On June 6,— it was the First Friday — she received Holy Com- 
munion with unusual devotion. During the next two days she read 
the “Manual for Victim Souls” and asked for further explanations. 
She asked her cousin Marie, whether she could not make the vow of 


poverty and obedience — as she said — in order to be entirely devoted 
to God. 
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Next day, June 9,— Pentecost Monday—on her return from 
church, she wrote to a friend: “These have been the happiest Pente- 
cost days I have ever spent.” 

Half an hour later she was dead. Her uncle was cleaning his gun. 
In some inexplicable way, it discharged and a bullet pierced Clara’s 
forehead. She sank down in a pool of blood. 

Hers had been a happy life. She signed herself in most of her 
letters, “your happy Clara.” At the end of her “Rule of Life” she 
had written: 

“T want to live so, that all, who have ever done me any good on earth, 
and whom I will never see again here below, may one day in heaven, 
find joy in me.” 








ONLY TWO? 


St. John Ervine, celebrated English author, is responsible for 
the following: 


“I have met only two intelligent film stars: a man and a 
woman, both of English birth. (I mean by ‘film stars,’ people 
who perform exclusively for the pictures, and have never acted 
on the stage.) These people have no value in themselves, as a 
great actor or actress has, but are dependent entirely on direc- 
tors and photographers and ‘montage’ merchants for their 
effect. To be able to photograph well is an ability we share 
with dogs, horses, babies, stone walls, steam rollers, and tram 
cars. It has nothing to do with any artistic power in our- 
\ selves. Yet one might suppose from the deference shown to 

women whose only contribution to the art of the world is the 
plucked eye-brow, which makes them look like plucked hens, 
and the bloody claw, that film stars were compounded of Bern- 
hardt, Duse, Ellen Terry, Marie Tempest, Lynn Fontane, 
Katherine Cornell, Bergner, Fritzi Massary, and the late Mrs. 
Kendall. And then some!” 








MIDDLE AGE 
At middle age 

Is born the sage 
And Truth supplants 

The faulty notion, 


And oft we find 
That left behind 

Which once we gave 
A life’s devotion. 


—W. T. C. 
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YOUR CHARACTER READING 





X is the unknown quantity in your character. By putting together 
Y and Z you will learn what X is—and then will be all set to do things. 





D. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


6s O YOU want to make friends easily ; overcome bashfulness and 
D backwardness; get ahead in business and be a success? Do 
you want to overcome your weaknesses, capitalize on your strength, 
direct your particular talents into the most appropriate channels? Would 
you like to have peace and contentment, a sense of well-being in all cir- 
cumstances, new zest and zeal for your daily work? Herein is revealed 
the secret formula for attaining all these things.” 
The above lines might have been an advertisement for any one of the 
many schemes that have broken out in the newspapers in recent years 
to teach readers something they did not know about themselves. Most 


‘of the schemes were rank deception and superstition. They ranged 


from horoscope readings down to analyses of character on the basis 
of a person’s handwriting alone. Thousands were deceived and are 
still being deceived; but all testified to their desire for success in life 
and their realization of the part self-knowledge must play in its attain- 
ment. 

In contrast to these schemes, this article will present a means of 
character reading and analysis that anyone can use, and that has a 
solid basis in psychology and fact. It will, to a certain extent, make 
more possible that alluring object called “success in life;” but its 
greatest advantage lies in this, that it will help a person attain to greater 
perfection of character. Material success, in this rather wayward 
world, does not always follow upon personal perfection, but the attain- 
ment of the latter is its own kind of success, one that brings rewards 
in peace and contentment that material prosperity rarely includes. This 
character reading will give you a knowledge of your strength and your 
weakness; your good tendencies and your bad; it will prepare you 
against situations and circumstances that, unforeseen, would be but 
poorly managed ; it will direct you to utilize your particular forces and 
energies in the best possible way because it will tell you what they are. 
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OU must prepare to make your own character reading, by under- 
© cssaes how you are made up as a human being. To begin with 
the most visible and tangible of your elements, you have a certain type 
of physical constitution, which may be described quite apart from your 
soul. You have a certain height and breadth and color; a certain type 
of bone formation and muscular development; a certain kind of blood 
circulation, nervous system, glandular activity. All these and many 
more things go into your physical makeup; they give you a certain type 
of body, considered quite apart from your soul. 

Your soul, of course, is united to your body as its life-giving 
principle. But your soul, which is the originator of your activities, 
always works through your body, and therefore will tend to act in 
certain ways according to its peculiar type of body. Therefore your 
particular body casts the activities of your soul into a certain mould; 
gives them definite characteristics and traits; makes you naturally like 
some things and dislike others; makes you weak in some things and 
strong in others. Your body never overwhelms your soul, which is 
always the vital force and dominating principle ; but it does color its 
actions in a definite way. Now the sum total of the natural tendencies, 
impulses, passions, preferences and inclinations that result from the 
union of your type of body with a human soul, forms your temperament. 

Every individual is born with a certain temperament, because he 
is born with a certain type of body. He retains that temperament 
through life unless his body undergoes considerable changes, which is 
unusual but not impossible. It is evident then, that if one knows what 
his particular temperament is, he has a start in self-knowledge that 
admits of unlimited possibilities for improvement and advancement. 

However, the temperament is only one element that enters into the 
formation of character. Character is what a person makes of himself, 
working on the temperament he has at hand. Education, self-knowl- 
edge, environment, habits, the grace of God, spiritual practices, — all 
these things working on a given temperament, give a person the char- 
acter he shows to the world. It may be a bad character, if the wrong 
kind of education, bad habits, poor environment, ignorance of self, have 
allowed only the weak points in his temperament to be developed. It 
will be a good character, if self-knowledge, good education, well directed 
habits, etc., have overcome latent weaknesses and developed the strength 
inherent in the temperament with which he was born. 
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From this, the necessity of understanding one’s own temperament is 
evident at a glance. Human failures, apart from the misuse of the 
grace of God, are caused by one of two things: failure to recognize one’s 
natural weaknesses and to provide against them; or failure to know 
one’s natural strength and to direct it to proper ends. The stars cannot 
tell you when or: where you are going to fail; your handwriting cannot 
reveal whether you are going to be capable in business or successful in 
love; but if you know your temperament, you will know in what you 
may fail and in what you may succeed down to considerable detail. 


HERE are four types of temperament ; one of them predominates 

in almost every individual. It is true that the predominating 
temperament will often form a mixture with another of the four; it 
may require considerable self-examination to discover it when education 
and training have already exerted their influence upon it; but it can be 
discovered by everyone and from it valuable lessons learned. 

The following outline describes the outstanding characteristics of 
the four temperaments ; their physical predispositions ; their good moral 
traits and bad; the rules their possessors need to apply. Of these 
elements, the physical predispositions are most liable to vary from the 
description given, because internal body-conditions, not mentioned here, 
do not always produce the same effect on the outside; and also because 
where there is a mixture of temperaments, the appearance of the body 
may be modified in innumerable ways. But pure types will be seen to 
carry most of the features mentioned here. 

THE CHOLERIC TEMPERAMENT 

Physical Predispositions: A strong vigorous appearance; well- 
built, but not stout— muscular rather than flabby; features clearly 
defined, full of character but harsh; pronounced veins; face more or 
less pale, complexion olive or brunette; lively, penetrating eyes; hair 
black or dark; actions definite and vigorous. 

Good Moral Tratts: The Choleric is a man of action, aggressive, 
enterprising, dominating. He wants to do great things, wants to lead 
others in doing them; never tires, and makes obstacles stepping stones 
to success. His outstanding virtue is fortitude: he knows no fear, no 
danger of loss in attaining an end. He is liberal, magnanimous and 
expansive with those who work under his leadership; spends himself 
and his goods freely in a great cause. 
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Bad Moral Traits: His predominant weaknesses are pride, ambi- 
tion, self-sufficiency. These traits may lead him to frequent and violent 
anger against those who cross him; to intense jealousy, vindictiveness 
and fierce revenge. He does not like to accept advice, unless it agrees 
with what he has already decided or can be made to appear as his own 
idea from the start. Against those who disagree with him he does not 
use reason, but emotional outbursts that display his intolerance of con- 
tradiction and his supreme belief in himself. He seeks to lead, in 
conversation, in honor, in action, in decision. 

Rules for Success: While using his capacity for leadership to 
the full, he must learn humility, humility, humility. This virtue must 
teach him to distrust his own arrogant superiority and give some credit 
to others. It must train him to act and speak deliberately, calmly, rather 
then explosively and impetuously. It must discipline him to restrain 
his temper, to give in to others when there is objective reason. In a 
spiritual way he will do well to learn that in the sight of God, prayer, 
sacrifice and personal sanctity come before action; without them action 
is in vain. Meditation on the meekness of Christ, His success in seem- 
ing failure, His submission to others, is most needful for the choleric 
person. 


THE PHLEGMATIC TEMPERAMENT 


Physical Predispositions: Rather stout, flabby in build, flesh delicate 
and soft; skin white and transparent ; complexion of face pale with high 
spots of red. Tranquil, quite expressionless look; dull blue eyes; in 
men the beard is slight and slowly developed. The general activities 
are slow, measured, indifferent. 

Good Moral Traits: The Phlegmatic person is seldom influenced 
strongly by emotion or passion and is therefore usually possessed of 
calm and deliberate judgment, of patient, practical reason. He is lack- 
ing in imaginative power, and is therefore seldom aroused by. great 
ambitions or desires. He loves to putter about with trifles, can spend 
hours over little hobbies. Because of lack of emotion is seldom either 
deeply depressed or highly exalted. He is patient under adversity, 
unexcited even by imminent misfortune. He is open and frank and 
guileless, peace-loving towards others, hating dispute and tumult. His 
great virtue is prudence; what he does, he does thoroughly and well, 
though disinclined to do much or very important things. 
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Bad Moral Traits: His outstanding vice is sloth, leading to neglect 
of important things, procrastination, leaving things to others. He is 
apathetic and indifferent toward objects that arouse intense enthusiasm 
on the part of others. He lacks confidence in himself when it comes to 
action, is slow, faltering, hesitant. Inclined to self-complacency because 
he is usually regarded as an easy-going person, and is not inclined to 
great excesses in any way. 

Rules for Success: He must recognize that his is a temper- 
ament that must be led by others, as it is so lacking in initiative of its 
own. Therefore he needs strong friends and good models, and must 
make it his task to imitate them and follow them. He can force him- 
self to overcome sloth by cultivating regular habits and choosing forms 
of penance that conquer his desire to take the line of least resistance. 
In spiritual things, he should concentrate on definite methods and forms 
of prayer such as those provided in the Liturgy, etc.; if he tries to 
pray spontaneously he will drift into idleness and distraction. 

THE MELANCHOLIC TEMPERAMENT 

Physical Predispositions: (This is the most variable of the temper- 
aments; one melancholic seldom resembles another, and is not always 
consistent with itself. However the general characteristics are as 
follows:) Usually tall, thin, bony in build. Features delicate, com- 
plexion pale, sometimes sallow. Eyes may be rather sunken and are 
usually dark. General expression is sombre. Veins not prominent but 
evident. Activities are in general slow, except in speech, which on 
certain occasions becomes rapid and fluent. Little given to physical 
exercise and fatigues rapidly. 

Good Moral Traits: The melancholic person is deeply emotional, 
imaginative, impressionable, and therefore is capable of a strong sense 
of religion. He finds it easy to realize God’s presence and indwelling in 
the soul; resultant emotions are deep and abiding and active, though 
they tend toward the impractical. Many of the great mystic saints 
were of this temperament. Has the qualifications of genius because 
of great fertility of imagination and keen senses. His likes and loves 
are deeprooted and lasting. Can conceal feelings even though they are 
storming within. 

Bad Moral Traits: His great defect is justice, because he tends 
to so much introspection and subjective thought that he finds it hard 
to esteem properly the position and rights of others. This makes him 
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impractical in decision and action—he sees too many circumstances 
that are the creation of his own mind. He is prone to extreme sensitive- 
ness, is easily hurt and the hurt remains, making forgiveness difficult. 
He is overwhelmed by adversity and sorrow, and in excessive medita- 
tion on these things is led to bitter self-distrust and even despair. 
Hypochondriacs and pessimists are of melancholic temperament — they 
always fear the worst. If not properly guided, may be carried away 
by fantastic and visionary schemes. 

Rules for Success: Because of the constant danger of over- 
introspection and resulting foolhardiness, the melancholic person needs 
a good adviser and director, and must bind himself to obedience even 
in small details. To overcome concentration on self and withdrawal 
from the world, should force self to moderate amount of work with 
and for others. In working with others must be ready to discount and 
despise dislikes and jealousies that will inevitably arise. The study of 
philosophy is recommended to provide objective principles to counter- 
balance subjective views. Above all, the melancholic person must learn 
to despise his interior pains and writhings; or at least, to transform 
them by offering them for souls of others in union with the agony of 
Our Lord. 

THE SANGUINIC TEMPERAMENT 

Physical Predispositions: Athletic, well-proportioned, agile in build ; 
general appearance vivacious and pleasing; complexion well-colored ; 
flesh firm and compact; eyes vivid and sparkling; hair usually a light 
shade of brown or blond; actions free and brisk, conversation rapid 
and gay. Good humor and high spirits evident at a glance. 

Good Moral Traits: The emotions of the sanguinic person are 
many and various, but not deep or lasting; they rise quickly, express 
themselves vividly, change swiftly. His outstanding virtue is charity, 
because he loves companionship and a good time; he makes friends 
quickly, indeed is inclined to treat casual acquaintances as long standing 
friends. He may be hurt by others, but forgives quickly and forgets. 
He is an interesting conversationalist, cordial, vivacious, frank, open. 
He is easily aroused to noble tasks, but enthusiasm does not last. He 
is always the optimist, does not worry long about the past, is trustful 
of the future; may be deeply oppressed by misfortune, but for a very 
short time. Memory is facile but not retentive; imagination brilliant 
but not penetrating. Is easily led and directed for good or bad. 
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Bad Moral Traits: The great weaknesses of the sanguinic tem- 
perament are intemperance and inconstancy. He loves distraction, 
crowds, games, pleasure of all kinds. Has to be particularly on guard 
against gluttony and sensuality; and to that end must practice genuine 
mortification until the will is able to control every quickly rising emo- 
tion. He is inclined to vanity and conceit on the score that he gets on 
so well with others, but can overcome this by directing much of his 
charity towards poor and unattractive types. To overcome his incon- 
stancy, must force himself to finish one task before he starts another, 
not allowing himself to be sidetracked by new enthusiasms. The 
sanguinic temperament is capable of great love of God and religious 
zeal if he is trained to use properly his many gifts. 


URE types of the various temperaments will show most of the 
characteristics thus outlined. However, as has been remarked, 
pure types are not common, and the combinations usually found are as 
follows: 
Sanguinic — choleric (and vice versa). 
Sanguinic — Melancholic. 
Melancholic — Phlegmatic. 
Choleric — Melancholic. 


In ascertaining one’s temperament, let it be remembered that pre- 
vious education and training may have already modified extremes and 
produced habits and activities that hide the real temperament underly- 
ing. Therefore in the process of self-examination, a person must look 
for the tendencies as described, even though they no longer lead him to 
the extreme kind of conduct the untrained temperament would cause. 
To assist that self-examination, the following table is submitted, in 


using which, stress must be placed upon tendencies, not on acquired 
habits whether good or bad. 


TEMPERAMENT TABLE 
Rules for use: 


1. If 7 or more of the questions in a given set are conscientiously answered 
“Yes” —the heading given there represents your predominant temperament. 

2. If 5 or more of the questions in a given set are conscientiously answered 
“Yes” —the heading given there represents your secondary temperament. 

3. If, in the other sets, some of the questions seem answerable by “Yes” —a 
closer study will probably reveal the same tendencies reducible to those 
of your predominant or secondary temperament. 


é 
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CHOLERIC 


. Am I fond of action, and impatient 


of delay when something is to be 
done? ... 


. Do I love to organize others and to 


direct them in some work? 


. DoI find myself frequently planning 


great projects and campaigns? ... 


. Do I have a tendency toward lavish- 


ness, doing things on a large scale, 
or chafing when I cannot? 


. In conference with others, am I 


intolerant of their views, and very 
dogmatic in expressing mine? . . 


. Am I inclined to raise my voice in 


argument and to use sarcasm and 
scorn? ... 

Do I _ contradict 
bluntly ? 

When someone sets obstacles or rea- 
sons in the way of some work I 
want to do, does it make me want 
to do the thing all the more? ... 


others quite 


. Do I try to crush others who op- 


pose me, or at least get back at 
them in some way? . . 


Do I love to think about work I 
have done, successes I have 
achieved? ... 

MELANCHOLIC 


. Have I been called impractical, 


theoretical, idealistic, in many of my 
plans and proposals? . 


. Do I brood over things, my friends, 


my work, my past, my future? . 
Do I love poetry, the more imagina- 
tive and sentimental the better? . . . 


. Do I take strong and lasting dislike 


to certain persons, sometimes at first 
sight? 


. Am I inclined to have few friends, 


but to love them very intensely, and 
to be jealous of their love? 


. Am I sensitive, easily hurt by 


others, and inclined to hold resent- 
ment a long time? .. . 


. Do I like to be alone, feel aversion 


10. 
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PHLEGMATIC 


. Have I a number of small hobbies, 


or one on which I spend a great 
deal of time? ... 


. Do I find myself left cold in the 


presence of the enthusiasms of 
others ? 


. Do I idle away considerable time, 


even when there is something im- 
portant to be done? 


. Have I a poor memory, and diffi- 


culty in applying myself to serious 
study even for brief periods? . 


. Do I instinctively avoid quarreling 


and altercations, even when I am 
involved or insulted? 


. Do I find it difficult to work up 


any interest in imaginative writing 
or in poetry? ... 


. Do I like to be comfortable and at 


ease, and succeed in making myself 
comfortable even in untoward cir- 
cumstances ? 


. Do I refuse to worry about mis- 


fortunes and setbacks? ... 


. Do scenes of pathos or tragedy or 


sorrow affect me very lightly, hardly 
ever moving me to tears? ... 
Am I slow and deliberate in my 
actions, usually behind others in 
finishing equal tasks? . . . 


SANGUINIC 


. Do I love crowds and gay happy 


gatherings? ... 


. Do I talk a great deal, and find 


silence or being alone difficult? .. . 


. When listening to a good speech or 


sermon, am I quickly aroused to 
the enthusiasm of the speaker — 
but quickly restored to normal? ... 


. Have I set out earnestly to do 


many things, but accomplished few 
of them because I lacked persever- 
ance? ... 


- Do I make friends easily, confide 


in them quickly, and then quite often 
forget or neglect them? .. . 


. Do I find fasting and abstaining a 


real hardship? .. . 
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: MELANCHOLIC SANGUINIC 
i for crowds? when in crowds re- 7. Do I weep easily over emotional or 
1 main silent — apart? ins pathetic scenes in a drama or in 
| 8. Do I find obedience hard because I real life? 
i think of so many reasons that the 8. Have I said many things on the 
one commanding does not under- spur of the moment that I regretted 
: stand? ... soon after? 

9. Do I worry about my health, and 9. Do I enjoy a good time more when 


grow despondent over mistakes I 
have made? . . 


in the presence of others than when 
alone? . 


wns ania ater acit 690 


10. Do I find myself subject to fits of 10. Do I suffer from human respect, 
i depression that sometimes last for being eager to be thought well of? 
days atatime? ... an aes 

(Note: When you have ascertained your temperament, turn to the rules for 
guidance as given in the article above, and form your program.) 





R. S. V. P. 


David Goldstein, convert from Judaism and socialism, Cam- 
paigner for Christ, was recently invited to rejoin the socialists 
under their new name, Social Democrats. In an open letter he 
answered them in part as follows:- 





Dear Former Comrades: 


Perhaps your invitation was prompted by the illusion that I 
am on the verge of back-sliding into the Socialist camp. If that 
be your notion, permit me to say that your illusion has become 
a delusion. The actual fact is that I have a dozen reasons to- 
day to every one I had three decades ago for thanking God 
almighty for the light and urge that sent me to the baptismal : 
font of the Catholic Church. Instead of weakening in my faith, 
I am daily strengthened in my admiration of Catholic teach- 
ings, the glory of her history, the beauty of her liturgy as well 
as the adequacy of her principles to cure our sin-sick world 
of its gross injustices. On the other hand, my reasons for 
breaking with Socialism still hold good. They were set forth 
in my letter of resignation from Socialist organizations . . 

m= and in unaccepted challenges. Since 1917 there has been added ™& 

‘ reason for having nothing whatsoever to do with Socialism 
; whether it is organized under the name Socialist Party, or 
Socialist Labor Party, Workers (Communist) Party, or Social 
Democrats. All of them are basically one in principles that are 
unsound and therefore inadequate for the establishment of 
equity and brotherhood. That added reason is the existence 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the land where 
those principles I objected to years ago have been applied and 
where their tyranny and disruptiveness have been demon- 
strated. ... 
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Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


APPENDIX ON ITALIAN FASCISM 


Within the last few years, as is well known, there has come into being a 
special system of syndicates and corporations, which deserves a few words of 
description and comment from us here by reason of its connection with the subject 
matter of the present Encyclical. 

fore The State itself establishes the syndicate, and does so in such 
lad a way as to give it a kind of monopoly; that is, only the estab- 
; lished syndicate can defend the rights of employers or working- 
men (according as it is a syndicate for one class or the other) ; it alone can ar- 
range for the hiring or the furnishing of labor; and it alone can sign what are 
called labor agreements. Individuals are free to become members of the syndicate 
or not; but this is the only sense in which it can be called free; for the fees and 
special assessments which it levies must be paid by all engaged in the same 
business, trade, or profession, whether members of the syndicate or not; and the 
agreements entered into by the syndicate are binding on all. Nevertheless it is 
true that an official declaration has been issued to the’ effect that this established 
syndicate does not prevent the existence of other associations for those engaged in 
the same trade or profession. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

In the “Appendix on Italian Fascism” what does Pius XI do? 

After a brief introduction, he does two things: first, gives a brief description of 
it; and secondly, makes certain comments on it. 

What is meant by the term “Fascism?” 

As used in the United States, it has an opprobrious but rather vague meaning. 
Studied closely, is seems that it has three meanings: first, it means the “special 
system of syndicates and corporations” to be found nowhere else in the world 
except in Italy: this is the sense in which the Pope takes it here in “The Fortieth 
Year :” secondly, it means anything whatsoever opposed to or even not in sympathy 
with, Russian Communism: this is the sense in which the Communists use it; and 
thirdly, it means whatever is common to the governments of Italy, Germany, 
Portugal, Austria— especially Italy and Germany: this seems to be the sense 
in which many American publicists take it. 

What is the Church’s stand on Fascisim? 

In order to answer this question fairly and intelligently, distinctions such as 
the above must be carefully kept in mind. 

What is the Church’s stand on the first sense: “the special system of syndicates 
and corporations in Italy?” 

As will be explained in the commentary on the Pope's “comments,” the Church 
is not opposed to the system; she has only condemned at times certain abuses 
that appeared in the system, and points out certain weaknesses in it, together with 
their remedies. 

What is the Church’s stand on the second sense: “anything opposed to Russian 
Communism?” 


As the Pope declares in the section of “The Fortieth Year” on Communism, the 
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Church herself is opposed to Russian Communism, and condemns it; hence the 
Church herself may be called “Fascist” in this sense, as she is in fact called by 
the Communists. 


What is the Church’s stand on the third sense: “whatever is common to the 
governments of Italy, Germany, etc.?” 

American publicists seem to condemn Italy, Germany, etc., for two main things: 
1) the government is in the hands of a dictator who amounts to an absolute 
monarch; 2) the government is “the totalitarian State’ —it injects itself too 
much into the lives of the individual citizens. Again, to speak with fairness and 
intelligence, the Church’s stand must be considered separately for each of these 
two points. 

What is the Church’s stand on government by a dictator who amounts to an 
absolute monarch? 

The Church approves as forms of government both democracy and monarchy 
(one form of which is a dictatorship), and condemns only the abuses that may 
arise in either: i.e., political graft in a democracy, and tyranny in a monarchy. 

What is the Church’s stand on “the totalitarian State?” 

As has been seen, Pius XI condemns “the totalitarian State” in the Section 
on “Reform of the State” of “The Fortieth Year ;” this condemnation, of course, 
includes “Italian Fascism” insofar as it injects itself too far into the lives of 
individual citizens. But on this point it should be carefully noted that there are 
several things which Italy and Germany very decidedly have not in common — 
namely: 1) the matter of religion and conscience; for the Italian Government, 
especially since 1931, recognizes and favors freedom of conscience and religion, 
whereas the German Government denies and persecutes them; 2) in Italy, working- 
men are far more on a par with employers than in Germany; 3) Italy is proposing 
to introduce one form of the corporate system in economic and social life, whereas 
Germany is simply adapting Prussian militarism to economic and social life — etc. 
Thus the degree to which the two countries inject thetnselves into the life of in- 
dividual citizens varies considerably; they really have more that is not in common 
than in common; to speak accurately, they should not be given the same name of 
“Fascism,” but Italy should be given its own name of “Fascist Government” and 
Germany its own mane of “Nazi Government;” and thus the Church, while it 
condemns the State’s injection of itself into the lives of individuals —i.e., absolu- 
tism or totalitarianism —in both Naziism and Fascism, has more to condemn in 
the former than in the latter. 

What is noteworthy about the terms “syndicates,” “corporations,” and “system 
of syndicates and corporations” which Pius XI uses in the introduction? 

They will be explained more fully in a moment: here it is worthy of note that 
they mean something very different from any usual sense they have in the United 
States. “Syndicates” is a general name for a union either of workingmen or of 
employers; “corporation” is the name, not of any group of private citizens, but 
of an actual instrument or organ of the government; and the “system of syndicates 
and corporations” is the general name used by Puis XI for Italian Fascism — 
called also “the corporate State,” or “our (Italian) corporate system ;” —i.e., the 
Italian adaptation of the Church’s suggestions for “the reform of economic abuses.” 
Note that Italian priests, even writing in the Osservatore Romano, semi-official 
organ of the Vatican, at times refer to the Italian Corporate State as “our cor- 
porate system.” 


How does Pius XI give his “brief description” of Italian Fascism? 
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By doing three things: describing the outstanding features of first, the 
syndicates ; secondly, the corporations; and thirdly, the procedure in labor disputes. 

But is this description which Pius XI gave in 1931 applicable to Fascism as tt 
ts in 1937? 

Yes; although there have been important developments since 1931, the general 
features of Italian Fascism as he described them have remained unchanged; the 
commentary, however, will describe Fascism as it is since 1934. 

What are the important dates in the history of Italian Fascism? 

1922—the Fascists took over the government of Italy, and were engaged for 
the next four years in establishing their political position; 1926—the first legis- 
lation for the syndicates appeared ; 1927— the “Labor Charter” was issued, laying 
down the program (but not effecting the organization) of the “special system of 
syndicates and corporations ;” 1934—the “system” was given definitive form by 
the creation of the corporations and by certain changes in the set-up of the 
syndicates. 

Why did the Italian Fascists make their “system” to be particularly one of 
“syndicates and corporations?” © 

Because, as they view it, the social question presents two main problems: first, 
what they call the problem of labor relations —i.e., the problem of labor disputes, 
of unemployment, of wages, hours, and conditions of labor, etc.; this problem 
they propose to settle by their system of “syndicates,” which regulate these rela- 
tions; and the second problem, as they view it, is that of what they call economic 
relations —i.e., the problem of business competition and economic production, etc. ; 
and this they propose to settle by their system of “corporations,” which regulate 
business competition and production. 

Describing the syndicates, what does Pius XI do? 

Four things: first, states that they get their charter from the government; 
secondly, describes their functions; thirdly, shows in how far their membership 
is free; and fourthly, states whether other associations of workingmen or em- 
ployers may exist. 

What are the conditions and the procedure by which a syndicate procures a 
charter from the government? 

Note that the word “category” in Italy means the sum-total of all the working- 
men or all the employers engaged in the same kind of business, whether they be- 
long to the syndicate or not. The conditions for procuring a charter are that the 
members of a category who apply for the charter must number at least ten per 
cent of the workers in the category, if they are workingmen; and must employ 
at least ten per cent of the workingmen, if they are employers; that they must 
have a social program for the welfare of the members (relief, technical education 
in the trade, etc.); the officers must be competent and “trustworthy in matters 
of national doctrine” —i.e., they must be good Fascists. The procedure is that the 
application is made to the government; if approved, the syndicate or “Federation” 
receives its charter and is given a place in one of the “Fascist Confederations.” 

What is the difference between the “syndicates,” “Federations,” and “Con- 
federations?” 

The “syndicate” is the local unit; the “Federation” is the sum-total of all the 
syndicates of one single category in the country —e.g., of all the porters, or all 
the physicians, etc.; the Fascist “Confederations” are the nine great groups into 
which all the many Federations are banded. 

What are the nine “Fascist Confederations?” 
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Note that before 1934, there were thirteen of them; since 1934, there are nine: 
one for the Federations of Professional Men and Artists; then Farming, Industry, 
Commerce, Firms of Credit and Insurance, have two each —one for workingmen 
and the other for employers. “The Fascist Confederation of Professional Men and 
Artists’ contains 22 Federations: for physicians, nurses, midwives, architects, 
private tutors, lawyers, journalists, composers, authors, etc. “The Fascist Con- 
federation of Farmers’ has 4 Federations — differing mainly according to the 
manner of ownership, and including, it seems, tenant farmers. “The Fascist Con- 
federation of Farm Laborers” has also 4 Federations — for various kinds of skilled 
and unskilled farm laborers. “The Fascist Confederation of Industrialists” has 45 
Federations: for employers in all the main industries, and also for artisans, pub- 
lishers, newspaper editors, theatrical producers, and those conducting private 
schools. “The Fascist Confederation of Industrial Laborers” has 29 Federations: 
for workingmen in various branches of industry, and also for such categories 
as stage-hands, dock-hands, chaffeurs, sailors, airplane pilots, actors on the 
legitimate stage or in the movies, chorus girls, professional athletes, and orchestra 
and band players. “The Fascist Confederation of Commercial Owners” has 37 
Federations: for the owners of every kind of shop or store from bicycle shops 
to department stores; and also for hotel-keepers, peddlers, and operators of 
private sanatoria. “The Fascist Confederation of Commercial Laborers’ has 5 
Federations: for laborers in stores, hotels and taverns, educational institutions, 
and also for porters. “The Fascist Confederation of Credit and Insurance Firms” 
has 13 Federations: for all kinds of banks and bankers (including private bankers!), 
also stock brokers, etc. “The Fascist Confederation cf Laborers in Credit and 
Insurance Firms’ has 4 Federations: for clerks and laborers in credit and in- 
surance firms, or in customs offices. 

Describing the functions of the syndicates, what does Pius XI do? 

He enumerates three out of their many functions: first, defense of the 
economic and social rights of all in the category; second, management of the supply 
and demand of labor; and third, bargaining for and concluding of labor agree- 
ments. 

What is the meaning of the function of “defense of economic rights’ if, as the 
Pope says, “strikes and lockouts are forbidden?” 

Strikes and lockouts are forbidden, but a part of the Fascist set-up is a special 
system of labor courts; and only the recognized syndicate can take a labor dis- 
pute to one of these courts. 

How have the syndicates the “management of the supply and the demand of 
labor?” 

The Government establishes official employment agencies for the various 
categories, and attaches them to the syndicates; all the unemployed, whether mem- 
bers of the syndicate or not, must register at these agencies; and employers are 
not allowed to hire anyone except through the agencies. 

What is noteworthy about the function of “bargaining for and concluding of 
labor agreements?” 

It means that, in the American phrase, the syndicate is “the exclusive bargain- 
ing agency” for the category, and that the agreements thus made concerning 
wages, hours, and conditions of labor are binding on all who belong to the 
category, whether members of the syndicate or not. 

What are some other functions of the syndicates? 

As has already been said, they must have a program, even before they are 
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recognized, for the technical training of members of the category; this they 
must carry out; they also provide recreational facilities for members, and provide 
them with aid and benefit agencies for cases of necessity; they have some con- 
trol also over co-operative societies, etc., etc. Note that Italian Fascism contains a 
multitude of “institutions and works,” besides the syndicates and corporations, 
for the economic and social welfare of the people; besides this, the syndicates 
themselves are grouped and cross-grouped in various ways; the main grouping, 
in addition to that of the 9 “ Fascist Confederations” already mentioned, is their 
arrangement in the 22 corporations, to be described below. 

Speaking of the membership of the syndicates, what does Puis XI do? 

Two things: first, states that individuals are free to join the syndicate or not; 
but secondly, that the fees and assessments levied by the syndicate, and the labor 
agreements it signs, are obligatory on all members of the category. 

What is the actual membership of the syndicates? 

It has increased steadily: in 1935, out of 4,151,794 employers in the country, 
1,310,655 were members; and out of 7,019,383 workingmen, 4,475,256 were members. 

Besides the Fascists Syndicates, are there actually any other associations for 
those engaged in the same trade or profession? 

The organizations of Catholic Action, with their special “Sections” for mem- 
bers of the various trades and professions, especially as existent since 1931, are 
the outstanding instances of these associations. 


LAY-RETREATS 200 YEARS AGO 


In 1735, the Governor of Tucuman, Don Juan de Ormaza, 
addressed King Philip on the state of his government and de- 


scribed what the Jesuits were doing on his side of (greater) 
Paraguay. 


“The Governor ends his encomium by begging (italics ours) 
His Majesty to send out more Jesuit Fathers to carry on and 
increase labours so precious. He does not particularly notice 
one exercise of zeal which the Fathers were then carrying on 
with success. The Paraguay Province seems to have been one 
of the first to organize “Houses cf Retreats,” and to have set 
apart fixed revenues for their support. In 1727 Father General 
Retz had expressed his deep satisfaction at the activity dis- 
played by his sons in giving the Exercises of St. Ignatius, and 
had given certain rules to be observed, e.g., that the number of 
exercitants should not exceed twenty at a time, that women 
making the Exercises are to meet the directing priests in the 
church only, not in the house in which they are lodged. In 
1732 a large sum having been given for the furtherance of en- 
closed retreats by a benefactor who presently became a lay- x 
brother in the Society, Father Retz prescribed that that entire 
sum should be applied to the foundation and endowment of a 
separate house of retreats for externs. He rejoiced at the 
same time that in a single year so many as five hundred and 
forty-six persons had made the Exercises in the houses of 
Paraguay.”— Golden Years on the Paraguay — O’Neill. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





HELPLESS GOLD 


A merchant from Bucharest was one of 46 passengers who lost their 
lives in a terrible train collision in Roumania in the year 1901. 


Sixteen oil tank cars were part of a freight train, which, being 
overloaded, slid down a grade and, gathering speed, crashed into a stand- 
ing passenger train. 


The oil cars caught fire, and awful scenes ensued. The whole 
wreckage, showered with oil, was soon ablaze, and many of the victims 
were burned to death. 

One of these unfortunate individuals was the Bucharest merchant. 
He was a millionaire. He could have escaped the wreckage but for the 
fact that one leg was pinioned beneath a beam. The flames were gradually 
approaching him, and he made frantic efforts to extricate himself. 
Finally, as the fire drew nearer and nearer, he shouted to those about, 


offering to share all his millions with anyone who would chop off his leg 
and thus release him. 


But there was no man who could or would take up his offer. His 
millions were in vain. He died in the flames. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


Bishop Machebeuf was the first bishop of Denver. Before that he 
had been one of the pioneer priests in Ohio, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, and the west in general. He had many encounters with Indians 
and seemed to be entirely without fear. 

In his life the amusing incident is told of how one morning a band 
of Indians under a petty chief rode into his camp on the plains. 
Indians were always hungry and eager for something to eat. So Father 
Machebeuf supplied them as well as he could from his ‘meagre store. 

The chief, while he snooped about looking for choice delicacies, be- 
came especially friendly with the missionary and insisted on sounding 
his own praises with the oft repeated phrase: “Me heap good Indian.” 
Not content with that, he produced a certificate given him by a United 
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States officer at some post on the frontier, proudly handing it to the 
priest and insisting that he read it while he stood by. 

Father Machebeuf opened it and found that it read as follows: 

“T hereby certify that the bearer of this is the biggest thief unhung, 
and I warn all who may read this paper to be on their guard against 
him.” 

The priest smiled as he read the words, and the Indian, taking this 
as a new sign of approval, demanded that he also write his recommen- 
dation on the paper. Feeling that he could not well refuse, he added 
the following postscript: 

“T have met the person described in the foregoing, and I have found 
no reason to dispute the truth of the above declaration, or the necessity 
of the warning.” 

Carefully stowing the double certificate of character away in a greasy 
pocket, the savage went off prouder than ever, fully convinced that he 


could now prove to the satisfaction of the most skeptical that he was 
“heap good Indian.” - 


THE KING’S WRATH 


When Louis XII of France was consecrated at Rheims, he had a 
list prepared of all his enemies, especially of those who had been op- 
posed to him when he was only Duke of Orleans. 

In going over the list he marked several of the names with a red 
cross. Word of this action circulated about the court, and those whose 
names had been marked, hastity made preparations to leave the court 
for fear of the King’s revenge. 

The King heard of this and called them to him. 

“T am surprised, my lords,” he said, “at your intended flight. I 
never thought to harm you. The King of France has nothing to do with 
the quarrels of the Duke of Orleans. The red cross I made after your 
names was only a reminder of the clemency I must show. I am bound 
to forgive the wrongs you have done me as Christ on the cross asked 


pardon of those who crucified Him.” 
me Mh ah 


My minutes are numbered. In heaven charity will increase no 


more, nor will my own glory, nor the glory I can render to Christ and 
to God. How precious is time! — Cardinal Mercier. 
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SUPREME COURT TEMPEST 


The Supreme Court question seems to have torn the country as 
widely apart as did the recent presidential campaign until a tidal wave 
of votes brought it together. The issue now is one of those nebulous 
things, sufficiently indistinct to make the most violent things said either 
pro or con take on some sort of plausibility. For ourselves, rather 
calmly and distantly viewing the scene, and not overanxious to foist 
our doubts on anyone else, we cannot help asking questions when we 
see the ponderous scareheads listed against the proposed change. 

“Packing the court” (a phrase to be enunciated with the utmost 
venom) is said to be the last word in un-American and undemocratic 
proposals. But is it not packed already? It makes no difference that 
chance gave others the opportunity to pack it; they packed it with their 
type of economic and legal mind. Does chance make their packing 
sacred? The question would seem to be whether a well-conceived plan 
(even if erroneous) that requires packing the court has not a tremendous 


advantage over the unpredictable element of chance, apart from any issue 
involved. 


“The judiciary,” says Senator Borah, “has made mistakes, and 
always will. But its genuine service as at present constituted and 
regulated far outweighs the mistakes it has made.” Let that pass. But 
is it not conceivable that a judiciary with power to decide on issues per- 
taining to the welfare of the whole country, could make just one mistake 
and then need to make no more? That one might conceivably finish the 
country. And need not the question be asked: if we are going to have 
mistakes, shouldn’t we see to it that the most innocuous type of mistakes 
be made? And if the country is at a crossroad, a turning point away 
from old and ruinous standards, why not make sure by any means pos- 
sible that certainly no catastrophic mistake be made? 


And the echo of the presidential campaign re-echoes once more; 
“By this new proposal the way of the dictator is being paved.” Is a 
dictator one who, elected by an overwhelming vote of the people, en- 
deavors to carry out the platform on which he was elected? and who, 
finding himself (and the people) blocked in this, takes a new (but 
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constitutional way) of removing the block? Do the people, having 
elected Roosevelt, want Roosevelt’s platform red-inked by Hoover, 
Coolidge and Harding minds before it can operate? They could have 
elected Landon, and got that without a struggle. 

Having a judiciary is a sacred element in our constitution. But to 
elocute about the sacredness of its present form or of its current per- 
sonnel at any time leave us cold, especially since the constitution pro- 
vides for changes like those contemplated. The judiciary has made 
mistakes, we agree with Senator Borah; it always will make mistakes, 
whether packed by democratic or republican presidents, whether packed 
according to a system of legal chance or by premeditated design. Is 
there not now, in the sharp turn the country needs to make, sufficient 
reason for letting design assume the reins? 


ON STRIKES — SIT DOWN AND OTHERWISE 


Conservative, peace-loving elements in the land are aghast at the 
nation wide evidences of unrest given by the many strikes that are 
being reported in the current newspapers. Probably it is true that there 
are instances of extreme demands being made, and extreme measures 
being used to force one-sided settlements. But he who stands by, simply 
castigating and condemning strikers wherever they are disturbing eco- 
nomic peace, knows little about his country, its history, its people, its 
needs. 

We believe there is something valuable, even necessary, in the cur- 
rent outbreaks, much as we love peace and quiet on the economic front. 
Apart from their individual issues, these outbreaks are well-timed. They 
demonstrate that laborers are philosophers, can recognize the relation 
between cause and effect, even though they use poor grammar and 
seldom look into a book. They have lived through a depression, caused 
by over-concentration of wealth and credit, and lack of security for the 
laboring multitudes. Now they see a kind of prosperity returning : credit 
being inflated once more; executive incomes soaring; business expand- 
ing; stocks and bonds rising in value. They see the economic powers 
trying to put the working man back to work in the same spot he was in 
before the depression: on wages that assure no security, and make him 
ripe for the plucking when the next depression inevitably rolls along. 

So he is acting as a check on the process at its very outset. He is not 
waiting till the machinery has caught him and begins to mangle. He sees 
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what that will mean in future years, because the memory of what it has 
meant in the past still burns in his soul. And his remonstrance is the 
best check on the advance of Communism the nation could have. 

In teaching his philosophical lesson, is he so wrong in using the 
anathematized “sit-down strike”? Recourse has been had to statutes 
and theologians to prove that these strikes are illegal and immoral in- 
fringements on property rights. But we have not seen it remarked that 
in American law an industrial plant belongs to the stockholders; any 
stockholder has owner’s rights over it. If, as we suspect, there are at 
least some stockholders either among the strikers or supporting them, 
there is hardly any legal or moral argument against their action, except, 
of course, in so far as they are guilty of destruction and contempt of law- 
ful civil authority. 

The great question is whether the industrial leaders will learn the 
lesson the depression should have taught. They cannot build a peace- 
ful, contented, secure nation on any catch-as-catch-can economic pro- 
gram. Let them recognize the signs when the country is full of them. 


BREASTING THE “LEAKAGE PROBLEM” 


We read much about “leakage” from the Catholic faith today. We 
speculate and theorize about its causes and reasons, try to enumerate 
and analyze its woeful results, spend considerable time on wistful wish- 
ing that something could be done. But little of a practical nature comes 
out of our speculating, because the work of reclamation is side-tracked 
by the necessity of work for those who are still in the fold. 

It is with a great gratitude to Providence, then, that we read of 
an infant religious organization (only 16 years old) that has taken as 
its sole active purpose the difficult practical task of reclaiming the fallen 
away. The organization is known as the Parish Visitors of Mary Im- 
maculate, whose work, in conjunction with any pastor who wants to call 
for their services, is to fine-comb an entire parish district, search out 
lax, lapsed, ill-instructed, previously unknown Catholics, that they 
may bring them back to the full enjoyment of their privileges as chil- 
dren of God. 

The method followed is this: When a pastor has called on the serv- 
ices of the Parish Visitors, two or more Sisters are sent to the place. 
They begin their work with an interview with the pastor, learning from 
him the territory his parish covers, estimated number of souls, capacity 
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of his school (for the reception of Catholic children who will be found 
attending public schools) etc. They then set about their work. They 
visit every family, whether it be in a comfortable home or in a tenement 
or hovel. They leave no road untrodden, they pass by no door, they 
avoid no person who might be or should be a Catholic. They report at 
least once a week to the pastor or his representative, giving him de- 
tailed census-cards and information concerning all that they have 
learned. 

In the year 1935, 50 Parish Visitors labored in 30 large parishes. 
They reached 150,000 persons. More than 50,000 of these they found 
to be fallen-away Catholics, needing and receiving special instruction 
to reclaim them to the faith. 

The work is hard and varied, and requires an intensive preparation 
and novitiate. The Parish Visitors receive, during their probation, a 
thorough spiritual training, and a complete course in the Social Sciences 
that will be applicable in their work. 

This modern religious congregation, we believe, offers a solution 
to the problem of leakage, especially in those large city parishes 
where thorough census-taking is impossible for the pastors, and the 
population is continually undergoing change. 


SHALL CHILDREN LABOR? 


Some bewilderment has resulted among Catholics and other serious 
citizens regarding the fiercely controverted Child Labor amendment 
that is being urged upon the States that a sufficient number of them 
may ratify it and so write it into the Constitution. While everyone 
has a right to his individual opinion on the matter, the important thing 
is to get all the facts before coming to a definite opinion. 

The proposed amendment reads: 

Section I. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

Section II. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by Con- 
gress. 

The wording of this amendment was passed on by Congress after 
exhaustive debate 13 years ago. To date the necessary majority of the 
separate States have not ratified it. Some Catholic leaders, like Msgr. 
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John A. Ryan, favor it; others are strongly opposed to it, and have by 
their influence succeeded in preventing its ratification in certain States, 
notably New York and Texas. 

Those who oppose the amendment have no desire to promote or 
tolerate the labor of children. They are invariably clear on this point. 
Their objections may be summed up as follows: 

1. The age limit of 18 is too high. There are, they say, many 
cases in which it is found that to try to keep a youth in school after 16 
is a waste of his own and his teachers’ time. They are quite mature, 
eager to be doing something, capable of beginning to work at a trade. 
The amendment could result in straight-jacketing these youths to a 
school bench where no good could be done to them, or throwing them 
idle upon the streets and on their parents’ hands. 

2. Federal legislation in this matter would be attended by innum- 
erable difficulties. Local conditions affect differently the status of chil- 
dren. The same law correcting an evil in an industrial region might 
create a new evil in a farming district. Therefore it is for the States, 
which know their local conditions, to legislate about child labor where 
necessary. 

3. The power granted the federal government by the amendment 
is too broad. It might be used to rob parents of inalienable rights which 
nature gives them over their children. It might be used as a tool of 
bigotry against education and religion. Some say the law is even com- 
munistic in its offer of so universal a control of children. 

4. Legal minds point out that the amendment is already dead be- 
cause the Constitution demands that a proposed amendment be ratified 
within a reasonable time or not at all. The 13 years that have elapsed 
have, they say, far outstripped “a reasonable time.” 

5. Factual minds report that unjust child labor is not widespread. 
Here and there it is found, but not sufficiently widespread to warrant a 
federal amendment or federal laws. 

Those who favor the amendment give dates and figures on the 
existence of unjust child labor. They point out that since the States 
have had ample opportunity to legislate against it and have not done 
so and show no inclination to do so, the federal government must act. 
They admit that the wording is broad, but say they have no fear of its 
being misused as congressional argument would always obviate this. 

With the two sides in clear view, every citizen has a right to his 
own opinion. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


THE ORDER OF CHARITY 


The love of God and the love 
of our neighbor are but two sides 
of the same things. This com- 
mandment, says St. John, we have 
from God. That he who loveth 
God, love also his brother. He who 
loves not his neighbor loves not 
God. However, charity has its 
proper order. 


We ought to love God above all 
things, and our neighbor as our- 
selves — as ourselves but not more 
than ourselves. Hence, we are not 
bound to prefer the good of the 
neighbor to our own unless when 
the good of the neighber is of an 
order superior to ours, and when he 
is in extreme necessity. The order 

of goods is this: 
~~ sonal nn first, the spiritual 
for the People” life of the soul; 

then, the temporal 
life of the body; next, reputation 
or character; and after that prop- 
erty. Therefore, when he is in 
extreme necessity, we are obliged 
to prefer a neighbor’s goods -to 
our own of an inferior order; that 
is, his spiritual salvation to our 
temporal life; his life to our re- 
putation ; and his reputation to our 
property. But we are bound by 
this obligation, as I have said, only 
when he is in extreme necessity. 
If he is not in such necessity, we 
are not bound to prefer his good, 
though it be of a superior order. 
So, if I am unjustly assailed by 
another, who attempts to kill me, 
I can lawfully defend myself, and 
provided I have no other means 
of escaping death, I can take his 
life, though, by dying in that state 
of sin, he should lose his spiritual 


life and be damned: for, in that 
case, it is: not necessary for my 
neighbor to kill me in order to 
save his soul. — 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


By the precept of charity we are 
bound to love all who have died in 
favor with God. We cannot love 
the damned; on the contrary, we 
are bound to hate them eternally 
as the enemies of God. 

We must love all the living, 
even though they be sinners, and 
even though they be our own en- 
emies. 

I say even sinners; for, though 
they are now indeed enemies of 
God, they may still be reconciled 
— him, and may obtain eternal 
life. 

I also say even our enemies; be- 
cause the law of Jesus Christ is a 
law of love. God wishes that all, 
even our enemies, should love us; 
and in like manner, he commands 
us to love even those who hate us, 
The pagans love all who love them ; 
but we Christians are obliged to 
love even those who wish us evil. 
But I say to you, love your en- 
emies, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them that perse- 
cute and calumniate you. When a 
Christian forgives an enemy, he 
may be sure of obtaining from God 
the pardon of his sins ; for the Lord 
has said: Forgive, and you shall be 
forgiven. But, on the other hand, 
he who will not pardon others, can- 
not expect forgiveness from God. 
For, says St. James, judgment 
without mercy to him that hath not 
done mercy. It is but just that 
God should not have compassion 
on the man who has not compas- 
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sion on his neighbor. “With what 
face,” says St. Augustine, “can he 
ask forgiveness for his sins, who 
refuses to obey him that commands 
him to pardon others?” Do you 
wish to take revenge for the 
injuries that your neighbor has 
done you? If you do, God will 
take vengeance on you for the 
numberless insults that you have 
offered to his divine Majesty. 
CHARITY IN ACTION 

He who loves God, loves his 
neighbor also; but he who loves 
not his neighbor, neither does he 
love God; for the divine precept 
says, That he who loveth God, 
love also his brother. We must 

love our neighbor in 
ee heart as well as in 
Rule of Life” deed. And how 
much are we to love 
him? Here is the rule: Love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole soul, 
. and thy neighbor as thyself. 
We must, then, love God above all 
things, and more than ourselves; 
and our neighbor as ourselves. So 
that, as we desire our own good, 
and take delight in it when we 
have it, and, on the contrary, are 
sorry for any evil that may happen 
to us, so also we must desire our 
neighbor’s good, and rejoice when 
he obtains it; and, on the other 
hand, we must be sorry for his mis- 
fortunes. So, again, we must 
neither judge nor suspect evil of 
our neighbor, without good 
grounds. And this is what con- 
stitutes interior charity. 

External charity consists in our 
words and actions towards our 
neighbor. As to words, first we 
must abstain from the least shadow 
of detraction. A detractor is hate- 
ful to God and man. On the con- 
trary he who speaks well of every- 
one is beloved by God and men; 


cused, we must at least excuse the 
intention. Secondly, let us be care- 
ful not to repeat to any one the 
evil that has been said of him by 
another; because sometimes long . 
enmities and revenge arise from 
such things. The Scripture says, 
he who sows discord is hateful to 
God. Thirdly, we must take care 
not to wound our neighbor, by 
saying anything that may hurt him; 
even were it only in jest. Would 
you like to be laughed at in the 
same way that you laugh at your 
neighbor? Fourthly, let us avoid 
disputes: sometimes on account of 
a mere trifle quarrels are begun 
which end in abuse and rancor. 
We have also to guard against the 
spirit of contradiction, which some 
indulge when they gratuitously set 
themselves to contradict every- 
thing. On such occasions give your 
opinion, and then be quiet. Fifthly, 
let us speak gently to all, even to 
our inferiors; therefore let us not 
make use of imprecations or 
abuse. And when our neighbor 
is angry with us, and is somewhat 
abusive, let us answer meekly, and 
the quarrel will be at an end: A 
mild answer breaketh wrath. And 
when we are annoyed by our 
neighbor, we must be careful not 
to say anything; because our pas- 
sion will then make us go too far; 
it will make us exaggerate; but 
afterwards we shall certainly be 
sorry for it. St. Francis de Sales 
says: “I was never angry in my 
life, that I did not repent of it 
shortly afterwards.” The rule is 
to be silent as long as we feel our- 
selves disturbed. And when our 
neighbor continues to be irritated, 
let us reserve the correction till 
another time, even though it should 
be necessary; because for the mo- 
ment our words would not con- 


and when the fault cannot be ex- - vince, and would do no good. 
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DOCTRINE 
Why Catholic Mar- 
riage is Different. By 
Bernard A. _ Sause, 
OS.B., Ph.D. J.C.D. 
Published by ’B. Her- 
der, St. Louis, Mo. 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest Opinions of the review- 
ers, with seither criticism sor 
deserving praise withheld. 


who have likes and dis- 
likes, of course, but in- 
terests that are quite 
common to us all. A 
travel book should not 
be philosophical, or 


eruditely researchist, or 








225 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Bishop Johannes, 
who has just recently died, writing the 
introduction to this book, says: “In this 
book, Father Bernard has answered a 
long felt need.” This judgment, it seems 
to me, is very true. We have of late 
had several books on marriage, all very 
good in their way. None just covers the 
ground this book does. It gives us a 
view of the principal laws of the Church 
concerning Christian marriage with a 
completeness that leaves nothing to be 
desired. The explanation of the laws is 
given in language that the layman can 
grasp readily. Technical terminology is 
avoided or 

To the statement of the laws is added 
a very clarifying, if brief, explanation of 
the reasons behind the laws, — thus pro- 
viding a good apologetic for the Church’s 
legislation. This gives the book added 
appeal and utility. One or other state- 
ment may offend a theologian, such as: 
“A new decree (Ne Temere) . made 
the Tametsi law universal (p. 103). * cae 
times the translation of the Code is too 
literal. Bishop Johannes rightly recom- 
mended the book to married people and 
those preparing for marriage—A. T. Z. 

TRAVEL 


Strolling Through Europe. By 
Frederick M. Lynk, S.V.D. Published by 
the Mission Press, Techny, Illinois. 350 
pages, with illustrations. Price, $2.00. 

One of the universally popular forms 
of literature is that listed under the head- 
ing “Travel.” It satisfies the roving in- 
stinct locked away in every human heart, 
which, in so few, can be satisfied even in 
part. Travel books, however, are not all 
of equal value. Some are cold and fac- 
tual and Baed aedecker-like ; others are 
sophisticated and superior; others still 
make their travel comments and descrip- 
tions a vehicle for propaganda. The best 
travel books are those that are written 
by pleasant, easy-going, amiable persons, 


snobbish. It should 
help us to see through 
human eyes like our own the things we 
should like to see in reality. 

This little essay on travel books was in- 
spired by the reading of Father Lynk’s 
third collection of travel stories. He chose 
for inclusion and description 48 widely 
varied places and scenes in Europe; added 
to what he describes a droll humor and 
vivacious human interest; decorated the 
accounts with splendid photographs and 
pictures, and gave us the book saying: 
“Here, this is how I enjoyed my trip. 
Perhaps you will enjoy it too.” And so 
we did. Many readers, we are sure, will 
say the same. — D. F. M. 

ASCETICISM 

Christ and Littleness. By Rev. James 
F. Cassidy, B.A. Published by Benziger 
Bros. 150 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This might be called a short life of 
Christ, with emphasis upon the evidences 
of humility to be found in every event 
through which He revealed Himself, and 
on which He preached so many sermons. 
It is a viewpoint worthy of such con- 
centrated consideration, because it is 
axiomatic that humility as taught by 
Christ is the foundation of all true reli- 
gion and the principle on which all ef- 
fort at spiritual advancement must be 
based. With neo-pagan pride, self- ex- 
altation and independence a prominent 
feature of notin + society, it is timely 
to have even a short simple treatise that 
hammers away at our need of humility 
until the voice of the world loses some of 
its pedagogic power. The issue is not 
left in doubt: you cannot be a Christian 
and keep the trappings and trademarks of 
pride.— D. F. M. 

Modesty. A Psychological Study of its 
Instinctive Character. By J. de la Vais- 
siere, S.J. Published by B. Herder. 163 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

For students of psychology and ethics, 
for anyone interested intelligently in the 
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motivation of human behavior, here is 
a study eminently worthwhile. It de- 
scribes, in more or less technical language, 
the nature of modesty as an instinct, as 
a protective instinct which nature builds 
up about the powers of sex. The de- 
structive views that modesty is only the 
result of tradition and convention, that 
it has nothing to do with any other in- 
stinct of man, that it cannot be developed 
or reclaimed when lost, are given thor- 
ough and scientific refutation. The last 
part of the book deals with the educa- 
tion of modesty, and offers a strong rea- 
soned defense of the pedagogy and prac- 
tice of the Catholic Church in this re- 
gard. This is by no means a slip-shod or 
superficial treatise; the author has studied 
and analyzed the best things written on 
this subject before presenting his own 
sane views. If his few principles are in- 
corporated in educational methods, they 
will provide a stop-gap for much of the 
wide-open license of our times. 
—D. F. M. 


PLAYS 


The Seal of Confession. A Drama in 
three Acts. Adapted from Father Spill- 
man’s story “A Victim to the Seal of 
Confession.” By Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. G. 
Holweck. Fifth edition. Revised by Wm. 
M. Lamers, Ph.D. The Catholic Dramat- 
ic Movement, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 
35c; set of twelve copies, $3.50. Royalty: 
Members of the Catholic Dramatic Guild, 
$5.00: others, $10.00. 

This play is known to all interested 
in Catholic Dramatics and the vigorous 
protest brought out lately against the 
attempt to modernize the Drama proves 
how much it has grown into the affec- 
tions of audiences throughout the coun- 
try. 

But since this fifth edition is a revision 
and since according to the reviser “im- 
portant changes have been made,” I just 
wondered why Father Robiac, the chief 
character in the play, must still feign 
complete ignorance of the death of 
Madame Lunelle. This was always a 
woefully weak point in the wh 

—E. 


A White Lie. A One Act Play a Girls, 
By Sister M. Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. 
The Catholic Dramatic Movement, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Price, 25c; set of eleven 
copies, $2.20. No Royalty. 

This little playlet is merely a series 
of lines spoken off to show how May and 
her mother get enough money to go to 
Joe’s ordination. Joe is probably May’s 


brother. What the white lie has to do 
with the plot and why all the agents were 
ringing door-bells in the second scene 
were mysteries to me.— E. A. M 

Seeing is Believing. A Farce in One 
Act. By Wilbur Braun, The Catholic 
Dramatic Movement, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Price, 25c. Set of six copies, $1.20. Roy- 
alty: Members of the Catholic Dramatic 
Guild, $1.00; others, $5.00. 

There is wit and clever characteriza- 
tion in this playlet which will give good 
entertainment wherever it is staged, but 
the improbability, almost impossibility of 
the situation from which all the comedy 
is derived will annoy and displease those 
who really follow the play closely. There 
is not enough explanation given. How- 
ever, the laughs which the farce will in- 
evitably call forth a smooth away this 
displeasure — E. A. M. 


PAMPHLETS 


The following pamphlets are from Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Indi- 
ana. Price, 10 cents each, $3.00 per 
hundred plus postage. 

Black and White. By Rev. Thomas 
Meehan. 

Here is a temperate and thorough dis- 
cussion of the case of the Negro and 
the Catholic Church in the United States. 
It covers the whole question — origin, 
development, present situation, obstacles, 
prejudices and possibilities. It is at once 
an indictment and an apology: the con- 
clusion — the Catholic Church IS inter- 
ested in the spiritual welfare of the Negro 
is backed by evidence. May I call at- 
tention to another Congregation of Sis- 
ters, Servants of the Holy Ghost and 
Mary Immaculate, San Antonio, Texas, 
who devote a notable part of their per- 
sonnel and scant resources to the cause 
of Colored Catholic Education ?--M. S.B. 

The Priesthood: A Divine Institution. 
By Rev. Jno. A. O’Brien. Father 
O’Brien gives us a beautiful and force- 
ful presentation of the institution of the 
Priesthood by Christ. 

Only a theologian might quarrel with 
the definiteness with which he states: 
“Here as in the case of many of the other 
sacraments, Christ after instituting the 
sacrament, left it to the Church to de- 
termine the matter and form. — 

Very good considering the brevity, is 
his explanation of the celibacy of the 
priesthood and the seal of confession. By 
a happy choice of points, he has been 
able to crowd much into these 21 small 
pages. — A. T. Z. 
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K, Catholic Events 


Persons: 

The Holy Father, Pus XI, has issued a new Encyclical entitled “Divini 
Redemptoris” in which he analyzes and condemns Communism and urges once 
more nations and peoples of the world to labor for social justice by which the 
real abuses of which Communism complains can truly be healed. The Holy 
Father does not gloss over or minimize the social and economic evils of society ; 
he recognizes them, shows that Communism is full of errors and sophism, opposed 
both to reason and revelation, and subversive of all social order; and then urges 
the application of Catholic principles in remedying existing evils. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes of New York, supported by all the bishops 
in the State of New York, assisted in preventing ratification by his State of the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment to the Federal Constitution. Through Bishop 
Gibbons of Albany he sent a message to the New York Assembly during its dis- 
cussions of the matter. In part he said: “I am in favor of proper means to 
safeguard children. I am in favor of the Child Labor laws enacted by the State 
of New York, but I regard the ratification of the proposed federal amendment 
as unwise as it would confer upon congress excessively broad powers over the 
lives and activities of persons under 18 years of age. . . . Primarily, authority 
over children rests in their parents, and if further protection be required it should 
be enacted and enforced by agencies of government in close touch with loca! 
conditions.” 

The Most Rev. Francis Johannes, bishop of Leavenworth, died at the age of 
63 on March 13. He was the first priest of the diocese of St. Joseph, Missouri, to 
be raised to the episcopate. 

Father Charles E. Coughlin was given the credit for his conversion by the 
Rev. Leo Leonard Twinem, former rector of St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Flushing, New York. It was the radio priest’s pronouncements on the 
social question that led him to turn to the Church, said the new convert. He 
was baptized by Father James M. Gillis, C.S.P. at the Paulist Church in New 
York. He had served as a Protestant clergyman for 23 years. 

Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, ‘prominent New York Catholic, has handed over 
an 87 room mansion on a 100 acre tract of land to the Jesuit Fathers of the 
Maryland-New York Province. The estate has been valued as highly as $8,000,- 
000. It will be used as a seminary for Jesuit students of philosophy or theology. 

Dr. Jeremiah Ford, chairman of the department of Romance languages at 
Harvard University, will be the 1937 recipient of the Laetare medal bestowed 
annually since 1883 by the University of Notre Dame on an outstanding Catholic 
layman. The Very Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., president of Notre Dame, in 
announcing the choice, stated that Dr. Ford was chosen for his scholarship, his 
contributions to the appreciation of Spanish and French literature, and his foster- 
ing of international understanding and respect so vital to world peace. Dr. Ford 
has been at Harvard University for over 40 years, is 64 years old. 

The Notre Dame Club of New York, with 500 members, at a meeting held 
March Ist, unanimously adopted a resolution to forward the solution of the inter- 
racial problems of the United States. It was recognized that the only solution 
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is to be found in the application of Catholic principles of social justice, and that 
the interest and co-operation of Catholic College graduates are necessary. The 
Wagner-Van Nuys anti-lynching bill was strongly supported. 


King George VI of England will not assume the title of “Defender of the 
Faith,” taken by English monarchs from the time is was conferred on Henry VIII 
by Pope Urban before Henry left the Church. Nor will the new King promise to 
maintain the Protestant Reformed Religion in Britain’s dominions and colonies. 
The promise will be made only for the United Kingdom. 


The Fellowship Forum, bitter anti-Catholic newspaper, successor to the 
notorious Menace, has retired from the field of battle. Its place will be taken by 
“The Nation’s Forum,” which will adopt a “broader editorial policy.” The Fellow- 
ship Forum began to thrive during K.K.K. days, reached its peak during the presi- 
dential campaign against Al Smith, and then began to decline. At its height, it 
sold a million copies a week; then in its wane it was reduced in size and pages, 
became a monthly, and now passes from the scene. 


Seventy-seven Negro converts were baptized in a mass ceremony in the Church 
of St. Benedict the Moor in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on March 5th. Prominent 
lay Catholics of the city took part as sponsors, and several priests assisted in con- 
ferring the Sacrament. Three religious orders are at work in the parish, situated 
in the Negro district of Milwaukee: the Capuchin Fathers, the Dominican Sisters 
(of Racine) and the Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate. 

Places: 


Near Las Vegas, Texas, the American Seminary for the education of Mexican 
priests, to which Catholics throughout the United States have contributed, is to 
be located. The property, already purchased, comprises a group of buildings on 
a 1,000 acre tract, which with renovations will accommodate over 500 students for 
the priesthood. There will be trained the future clergy of Mexico, because 
seminaries are now outlawed in Mexico itself. 

In Seattle, Washington, a vigorous campaign is being launched by the diocesan 
Catholic Truth Society for the spread of the faith. A drive for members has 
been carried through all the parishes for the diocese, in which contributions and 
prayers were sought. An Information Bureau will be organized to answer ques- 
tions of Catholics and non-Catholics. A convert division will have the work 
of bringing interested non-Catholics into touch with Catholics and supplying 
literature to them. Automobile-trailer-chapels will be used to bring the Mass and 
Catholic services to remote sections of the diocese where a priest is seldom seen. 
Catholic Evidence Guild members will accompany priests in these trailer-chapels, 
to make known the Gospel in small towns and hamlets. The purpose of the 
campaign, according to Bishop Shaughnessy, is to “tell the world about the 
Catholic Church, that part of the world comprised within the boundaries of the 
diocese.” 

The Belgian Congo in Africa is one of the most flourishing missionary fields 
in the world. Out of a population of 14,000,000 people, there are 1,601,144 Cath- 
olics and 1,032,495 catechumens under instruction. In the one year from June, 
1935 to June, 1936 there were 136,523 adult baptisms and 87,979 infant baptisms. 
In the whole field there are 951 European priests and 53 native priests; 506 
European lay-brothers and 94 native; 1,216 European Sisters and 114 native Sisters 


at work. The Belgian Congo missionary vicariate has been in existence only since 
1880. 
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Lucid 


A state inspector of a lunatic asylum 
went to the telephone and found diffi- 
culty in getting his connection. Exasper- 
ated he shouted to the operator: “Look 
here girl, do you know who I am?” 

“No,” came back the calm reply, “but 
I know where you are.” 


* 


Country Lass: “Does this train stop 
at Grand Central Station?” 

City Lad: “It it doesn’t there will be 
one fine wreck.” 

*% 

A man who had been bitten by a mad 
dog was found hurriedly scribbling with 
pencil and paper when the doctor arrived. 
The doctor promptly assured him that 
there was no hurry about making his 
will, that the chances were 100 to 1 that 
he would recover; and the patient said: 
“My dear Doctor, I am not at all inter- 
ested about making my will; I am just 
writing down the names of the fellows 
I want to bite.” 

*% 

Mike: “That’s a queer pair of stock- 
ings that you have on, Pat — one red and 
the other green.” 

Pat: “Yes; and I’ve got another pair 
like it at home.” 


% 


Some men are as vague in their actual 
knowledge of historical events as was 
the high-school boy who was asked in 
examination about the Magna Charta. 
His answer was, “Magna Charta was a 
soldier in the Revolution. When his wife 
heard he was wounded she came with 
a pitcher of water to nurse him. and as 
soon as he died she took up his gun, 
rushed to the front line and _ yelled, 
‘Shoot if you must this old gray head, 
but I will fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer!’ ” 

%* 

Two Negroes who had not seen each 
other in five years discovered each had 
been married during this time. 

“What kinda woman did you-all get, 
Mose?” asked Rastus. 

. “She's an angel, Rastus, dat’s what she 
is. 
“Boy, you sho is lucky. Mine’s still 
livin’,” Rastus muttered sorrowfully. 


Interval _s 


Inspecting a pair of trousers in his 
shop in Athens, a tailor queried, 
“Euripides ?” 

Answered the customer, “Eumenides? 
Yah!” 


% 


“In whose reign do we first hear of 
railways, Mary?” asked the teacher. 

“In  Solomon’s,”’ promptly _ replied 
Mary. 

She was asked to think again, but per- 
sisted in her original statement, and the 
teacher inquired why she thought so. 

“Because,” replied the child, “we are 
told in the Bible that the Queen of Sheba 
went to Jerusalem with a very great 


* 
: “Doc, I’s just been bit by a 


: “Well, well! Was it a rabid 


: “Nassah, Doc. He was just a 
plain hound dog.” 


* 


Judge: “How long have you been driv- 
ing?” 

Motorist: “Ten years.” 

“But you have had a license for only 
one year.” 

“I drove horses the other nine.” 


* 


Teacher: “Horace, what are the ex- 
ports of Cuba?” 

Horace: “I don’t know.” 

Teacher: “You don’t know — where do 
you get your sugar?” 

Horace: “We usually get ours from the 
neighbors, Miss. 

*% 


Swipps: “They say Paderewski once 
practiced so hard on the piano that he 
paralyzed two of his fingers.” 

Swapps: “That’s nothing. There’s a 
girl living in our apartment building 
who paralyzes everybody in the building 
when she practices.” 


* 


Austere Lady: “Stop sniffling, little 
boy. Can’t you do anything with your 
nose ?” 

Little Boy: “Yes’m (sniff), I can 
(sniff) keep it out of other folks’ busi- 
ness. 
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THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+ + 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By ing an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
keen Pade of St. Louis, the Godes binds thee by legal Contract, 


to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 

4— Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 

that lead to financial distress. ; 


eT oe forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your ee ee ee 
moral as well a6 the financal backing of the Redemptorist Order 


SA \BliniiocAmunliy’ Gilt shuld wosoane' at heat Piva lead 


+ + 
For further information write to — 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 


1118 N. Granp Btvp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





e s e 
Motion Picture Guide 
Tue Prepce: I condemn indecent and immoral pictures, 
those which glorify crime or criminals. I promise to do all that I 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 
The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 
of reviewers : 
NEWLY PREVIEWED ee 
Blende Passagier (German) Gambling Terror, The Phantom of the Range 
Grime Noboiy Girt ou the Front Page, The Pigskin’ Parade 
Gulgst gett and the Woman 
Gorgeous Hussy, The 
Great G 


uy 
Great O'Malley, The 
PREVIOUSLY PREVIEWED Hats Of 
Arizona 
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